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ITALY. 



MOUNT VfiSUVIUS. 

EVERY part of the kingdom of Naplei 
abounds with curiosities more or less 
important. The two most distinguished are, 
according to my feelings, the town of Pom- 
peii, and mount Vesuvius. W^hoever could 
stay here only a few days, would be amply 
rewarded by having traversed the fonner and 
ascended the latter. I commence with the 
mountain, without which indeed the town 
would not exist in its present state. 

When' I came to Naples it had ceased 
to emit fire ; its eruptions consisted now 
of lava, which afforded me a sight suf- 
ficiently grand, though by the inhabitant* 
It Was totally disregarded. Vesuvius lay 
opposite to my window. When it was darlc 
I could clearly perceive how the masses of 
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2 MOUNT VESOVICS. 

fire rolled down the mountam. As long as 
any glimmering of light remained, that part 
of th6 mountain was to be seen, on the de- 
clivity of which the lava formed a straight 
but oblique line. As soon, however, as it 
was perfectly dark, and the mountain itself 
vanished from the eye, it seemed as if a 
comet with a long tail stood in the sky. 
In eight or ten days the brilliancy became 
gradually less ; and at last totally died away, 
leaving nothing but smoke. 

I waited long for a perfectly serene day, 
in order to take a near view of this work- 
sh9p. of Vulcan. At length the thirteenth 
of November arrived ; and invited me, by 
clear but rather too hot summer weather, 
to this fatiguing excursion. I set out in 
•the company of some friends, with some 
bottles of wine. We drove to the little 
town Resina, situated beyond Portico 
where we alighted, and were immediately 
surrounded by- a crowd of men who offered 
us their asses and mules, and even their own 
arms and legs. We were soon mounted. 
Instead of a bridle every ass had a cord, 
and that too only on the right side: the 
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fiftfihlle was tolerably convenient. A cicerone 
led the van^ carrying the provisions : each 
ass also bad its leader by its side, who ex- 
horted it in encouraging words to hold up 
bravely. His principal expression was a 
single dyllable^ resembling in sound au or 
aum, which he uttered very hastily. When 
that was ineffectual^ he goaded the beast 
with a stick behind 4 and in steep or rough 
parts he helped him as well as he could. 
Thus we proceeded a tolerable distance up- 
•^ards through the town. The inhabitants, 
accustomed to such x^avalcades^ did not 
}attgh at us ; but we could not help laugh- 
ing at ourselves. The asses are tolerably 
^ure-footed^ but not so much so as the mules. 
One of my companions fell, with his poor 
beast, on the slippery pavement of the 
town; but very fortunately received little 
hurt. 

• With much pleasantry and good-hu- 
mour we reached the open country, and 
1>egan to climb. The way winds amidst 
vineyards encompassed by walls of lava, 
and interspersctd with little cheerful housed. 
Here is produced the renowned wine called 

m2 
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lacryma Chruti, nrhich will probably snpr 
vive its reputatioiu Now and then the meo 
halted^ to shew us a stream of lava which 
had flowed, in a particular year. 
. We had scarcely ascended during a. quar- 
ter of an bour^ when. we. began to hear the 
roaring of the mountain. The cicerone asi» 
sured us that a new gulf bad opened in the 
•preceding night. The smoke di^ not appear 
considerable. The higher we came, the 
more scanty the vegetation grew; but the 
.decrease was so gi'adual as not to be per- 
. ceived. The tendrils of the vineyards- con- 
'tinued to interweave with one another : and 
I found,: to my astonishment, at a very con^ 
-sid^cable height, even poplars; which 1 
had not expected. tOvsee on this dry moun* 
tain. 

We conttnued to dlinib for about an houi*, 
while Vesuvius opened more clearly upon 
our view. The road now turned to the left; 
towards the S(mi'ma/Ua neighbour, which in 
very distant periods formed a united gulf of 
^rewith it, and is now externally separated 
from it. Here we see the proper cone of 
Vesuvius, called the cone of jashes, which 
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has a horrid sea of dross for its basis. 
Every thing on our right hand was black or 
dark-grey* Here and there a small parched 
^lant alone* discovered itself; but not a 
single bird fluttered over this desert^ nor a 
lizard crept through the sharp stones : while 
on our left hand the summer was still in all 
its freshness^ Thns we wandered on the 
Borders of the kingdom of destruction^ till 
we wound up through a steep rock of lava,, 
to the well-known herinitage on the Somma* 
Here the friendly tenant received us, and 
offered us refreshments ; ' but we staid only 
a short time to enjoy the charming view,, 
which (according to-my custom) I shall not 
describe, and then hastened to atlain our 
grand objects 

We trotted on about another quarter of 
aa : hour, up the narrow passage of tlie - 
Somma, without much inconvenience ; but 
were then obliged to descend into the sea of 
dross, where a narrow footpath in the ashes 
wound through the jagged pieces of lava. 
These were merely steep hills, stretching 
ibtth their rough points ; and our asses made ' 
id^eir way upland down them with gcjpatfa**- 
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cility. We here heard a msUing h'ke that 
of a high wind; which latter^ however, we 
did not feel. Nature appeared around u» 
to have died in hoary old age, amidst con- 
wilsions ; and the sight of her corpse caused 
a cold thrilling through our vcinsv 

We were now at the foot of the cone of 
aahes ; and at this spot we left our wearied 
blasts, in order to execute with: pur full and 
undiminished powers the last and most dif- 
ficult part of the task. The heat of the sun,, 
though on the thirteenth of November, in- 
vited us lo throw ofF our clothes. Eacb 
guide hung a strong strap over his shoulder,, 
which we took hold of. The cicerone went? 
on before, and we followed in pairs. 

At first the way was easy. The crumbled 
but hard lava was trodden on with facility ; 
and as I am no novice in climrbkig moun-. 
tains, I began to flatter myself with finding^ 
the difficulties and fatigues of this journey 
far below my expectation. But our ground 
was too soon converted into mere ashes; 
the road, though inclining obliquely along 
the surface of the mountain, became more 
and more steep ; the pace forwards very 
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often slipped back into the track of the pre- 
ceding one, or at least, it was always taken ^ 
more than half in vain ; the hollow rum- 
bling in the gulf of the mountain on our 
left hand, and the precipice yawning on 
our right, and which grew deeper as we ad- 
vanced, discouraged us a little, and we were 
often obliged to halt in order to collect 
strength* But these very resting-places af- 
forded us little ease : for the soil* on which ^ 
we stood was so loose, that in a few mo- 
ments we sunk, by our own weight, above 
the ancles, into the ashes ; and whoever was 
inclined to be giddy was obliged to take* 
care that he did not look into the abyss on 
bis right hand. And to direct the eye to 
the top of the mountain was by no means- 
consolatory ; for, alas I it-was still at such 
a. distance. HOT^ever, our indefatigable 
guides ' incessantly inspirited us: we conti- 
nued climbing assiduously ; and in three« 
quarters of an hour we were so near the. 
mountain, that we could clearly distinguish- 
a company of travellers who had already at- 
tained the summit. 
This sight gave us new courage ; and by 
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^ f«w mimites more of tedious climbing^ W9 
hoped to accomplish our object : wlien sud- 
denly we saw a wall before us, which the 
volumes of fire, by some late operation^ hact 
concentrated and erected into a jdgged pile. 
Our cicerone started ; and it was CTident 
that this obstacle was new to him. To get 
over it, appeared impossible ; and it was na 
less impossible to stay hanging on the steep* 
mountain, like a nest of swallows. Ho one 
would have resolved on returning : we 
therefore determined to go round it on the 
dross. In order to effect this> we were 
obliged to descend a little ; and here the 
ashes proved quite different, and almost si*^ 
milar to ^teel''filings> so that they clogged^ 
our feet at every step. We passed, how- 
ever, happily through them '^ and when we 
had reached the same height^ as before, we 
stood at once on a crust covering the fiery 
stream. The heat penetrated through the 
«oles of our shoes, and was even plainly fel# 
on our cheeks. The lava had various ere-- 
vices, which, all smoked ; and when we put 
a stick into them, the flame immediately 
buistout. It was too hot and dangerous to 



9tay long here ^ yet as we were onl j about 
fifty s4;eps from the crater^ one of my com- 
panions wished to go furtbef on^ over the 
thinly covered sea of flames. But this wa» 
impossible r we were obliged to return the 
tame way^ and wind round the colder masses- 
of lava. I was the first of our company ;. 
and followed my guide^ who led me to the* 
top by a footpath of ashes. 

Here Z stood on a narrow spot of moun-^ 
tain ; separated by a smoking cavity^ at the* 
Btmost ten paces in breadtii^ from a similar- 
one which served as tike border of the cra- 
ter. How shall I find words to delineate 
all that I saw and heard l Yet the simplest 
description is fitted tathesublimest objects^ 
— From the mixldle of the crater ascended 
the sulphureous yellow cone which the 
eruption of the present year has formed :. 
en the other side of i^, a thick smoke per- 
petually arose from the abyss opened dur- 
ing the preceding night. The side of the 
crater opposite to me, which rose consider- 
ably higher than that on which* I stood, af- 
forded a singuhn: aspect; for it was co*- 
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leered with little pillars of smoke, that broke 
forth from it and appeared almost like ex* 
tinguished lights. The air over the crater- 
was actually embodied : it was very clearly 
to be seen in a trembling motion. It boiled 
and roared dreadfully below, like the most 
violent hurricane ; but sometimes (and this-? 
made the strongest impression- on- mey a-' 
sudden deadly stillness ensued for some* 
moments^ after which the roaring recom- 
meneied with double vehemence, and the- 
smoke burst forth in thicker and blacker' 
clouds. It was as if the Spirit of the moun- 
tain had suddenly tried to stop the gulfy 
but the flames indignantly refused to endure - 
the confinement. As far as my eye reached^ 
the volcano had spread its horribly gaudy 
carpet : the yellow sulphur, the black dross^ 
the dazzling white salt, the grey pumice- 
stone, the moss-green copper, the metal ' 
spangles, — all seemed collected together to 
form this infernal mosaic floor. The lesser 
opening smoked close before me in se- 
veral places : and where the smoke broke 
out, small stones were loosened every now 
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and then from the looping waH^ and* foUed 
down ; the only noise which, besides the 
roaring of the mountain, met the ear. 

I did not contemplate this awfal and sub* 
Kme spectacle without emotions of terror, 
hut I felt as if enchained to the spot. Two 
of my companions had ventured to press 
still nearer, over the rugged points of lava 
and burning crevices, and through clouds 
of sulphureous' vapour.. They did: not, how^ 
ever^ observe any thing more than \ did, 
except a greater porticm of the sulphureous 
eone. The most remarkable object they 
met with was, a lady (the duchess Delia 
Torre) walking on this dangerous spot. Her 
husband, who was making scientific obser- 
rations on the mountain for the purpose of 
publication, stood near me, very much oc- 
cupied with his experiments ; and appeared 
as perfectly at his ease as. if he had been at 
home in his study. 

Full of the sensations inspired by the 
snblimest spectacle of nature, and happy 
at having accomplished our object, we com- 
menced our journey back. This is usually 
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represented by travellers as yery easy aadT 
eommodious. For my part, I confess it was 
more diffieult to me tiian the aseeat. It is 
indeed more expedilious^;: for at every step 
voluntarily taken, we slip downwards twa* 
paces further: but the knee» soon begin tO' 
totter; and on reaching again. the crumbled 
lava, the progress is very painful. I was^- 
obliged to hold my guide by the collar, to. 
prevent my falling, twenty times; We at; 
lengthy however, reached our asses in per- 
fect safety ;. richly laden with the plunders 
of the mountain,. and. accompanied by its- 
hollow groan»4^ 

But before I mount my beast^ let mesa3r 
a few words on the general subject of this^ 
pilgrimage; which isr described by some 
travellers a$ very painful, and by- others* as • 
very easy. It'i« neither. Whoever, indeed, 
does not concern himself about human tor»- 
ture, may render it even conTeoient to him- 
self : be need only do as the hereditary 
prince of this place lately did; wl^ hadf 
two stout fellows to Aaw him- along by his.- 
arms^. while two others pushed him bebindy. 



*«oihat lie went up easily enough. Or he 

may cftttBe bimBelffto be carried in a se^ 

dan chair by eight inea (as the princess 

-did); and may Ihen read a noyel on- hit 

vway. Bat it is not every one's talent to 

be able to-derive enjoyment from ease thus 

^purchased by 'the excessive exertions of 

others. J confess that the ascending would 

be a mere trifle for any- one aconstomed to 

climbing^Jf the whole path did not consist 

of ashes : this alone makes it fatiguing. 

Yet if a lady ever ventures upland many 

.have already ventured) at a time when the 

mountain rages as now, I should pronounce 

J^er to'be a female of tolerably stout nerves. 

The last eruption of Vesuvius was very 

gallant. The ladies formed parties by hun-^ 

dreds for Torre dell Annunciata^ directly 

opposite the mouth from which the lava 

.flowed. There. they walked composedly to 

vthe foot of the mduntain, stood on.-the bor* 

der of the fiery cuiTent, wantonly jumped 

^ver its narrow arms backward and forward, 

iiaad actually placed themselves before the 
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Stream^ and waited its coming: all this 
was unattended with danger ; as it rolled on 
yerj slowly, or rather drove its great sqaly 
^waves deliberately oyer one another^ till 
they lost their equilibrium by being piled 
up, and rushed down again like a cataract 
— which afforded full time for escaping in 
safety. 

, We reached the friendly hermitage, cheer- 
ful but wearied ; and did not a second time 
decline the invitation to enter this humble 
dwelling. We found one chamber, that 
contained the welcome luxury of a tolerably 
soft sofa. The decoration of the walls as it 
now appeared may probably not remain 
long in that state : I hasten therefore to giv« 
it durability on paper. An expert artist 
had been there some time before ; and had 
sketched with charcoal, over the chimney- 
piece, the good-natured face of the host, as 
large as life. He had probably been in com- 
pany with Lucian Buonaparte ; for the lat- 
ter with his wife, and several other French 
faces, were drawn round about in great me^ 
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idalliotis on the walls^ with charcoal. I found 
this princely pair^ as well as the hermit^ 
great likenesses. 

Here is^ of course>a sort of memorandum- 
4>ook kqpt, in which every one who wan- 
ders thus far inserts his name^ and adds 
at pleasure any thing else, whether stupid 
or clever. What OTnass of nonsense did it 
contain ! Many of the writers had been 
seized with a troublesome sensibility, and 
these were the most intolerable : they had 
expectorated tlie whole of tlieir sensations 
on ^^ the grand prospect," and '^ the mon- 
strous volcano." One had even maintained 
4;hat the flames had contemplated him with 
gaiety. Others had recorded sorry jests and 
disgusting witticisms : one, for example, re- 
lated that his sly chambermaid Lisetta had 
fallen from her ass in the journey ; — it is a 
wonder that he did not describe her posture. 
This medley was to be found in all lan- 
^ages : but I confess that on a slight pe- 
xusal, it seemed to me that the Germans 
had written the most nonsense; at least, 
they affected the greatest sensibility. Yet 
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the perusal of these books is a pleaaaitf 
pastime for people who have Botfaiog lelfte 
to do in the desert habitaticm whidi they 
here find. It is a pity only that the vo* 
lumes already filled are no longer extant^ but 
have been disposed of. There is now but 
one full^ and a second which is just begun* 
The hermit set before us bread and cheese, 
and very good Jachrymm Ckristi of his own 
growth. He was very communicative, but 
the circle of his ideas did not extend be- 
yond the gulf of Naples. The most interest- 
ing part of his discourse was liis description 
of three shocks from ah earthquake in th6 
preceding night; which had shaken his 
house to such a degree that, to use his own 
expression, all the teeth chattered in his 
head. Upon this occasion a new gulf had 
opened in the interior of the crater, and the 
rustling and roaring in the inside of it 
(but which had already ceased) led to an 
apprehension that the eruption of this. year 
was not yet at an end, but that a more 
dreadfiil return was to be expected. We 
could not resist the selfish idea that the 
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80(mer this should happen the better for 
the gratification of our curiosity. After 
having refreshed ourselves, we left the her- 
mitage^ and descended the mountain on foot; 
for the riding down is far more troublesome 
than up, and often prevents the traveller 
from yielding with perfect freedom to the 
current of his feelings. At Resina we re- 
sumed onr station in the carriages ; and after 
seven hours of real enjoyment in this pil- 
grimage, returned, very comfortably dis- 
posed both in mind and body, to Naples. 

Whoever has Pliny at hand, and under- 
stands his 1 anguage, should read his mas- 
terly description of the eruption in the 
seventy-ninth year after the birth of Christ, 
which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
The ashes flew to Rome, and e^ jn over the 
Mediterranean. The birds we-e suffocated 
in the air, and the fish died in the sea; which 
then washed the walls of Pompeii, but, in 
the unequal contest with the stronger ele* 
ment, retreated for miles. 

This was succeeded, at intervals shorter 
or longer, by eruptions of various magni« 

VOL. lu c 
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tudes. One of the most dreadful was that 
in the year 1633 ; when not only streams of 
fire flowed on all sides^ and even dried up 
the haven of Naples, but also floods of salt 
water overspread the whole country. 

The eruption ten years ago (*m 1794)-was 
equally desolating. It announced itself by 
three earthquakes ; which, like heralds, pro- 
claimed the anger o£the boiling mountain. 
The declivity of the latter suddenly opened, 
and a bright fire bur«tout with such violence 
from this yawning cavity, that, according to 
the description of the hermit, it looked as if 
it were blown, up by immense bellows. Soon 
afterwards fpur lesser opeaings were seen.; 
from whidi issued columns of fire and 
smoke, forked lightnings, red-hot stones> 
ashes,- and ffames. At Naples a number of 
religious processions were made, and the 
people prayed till their knees were sore. 
The inhabitants of the towns at the foot of 
the mountain, and among others those of 
Torre del Greco, Had been driven by the 
earthquake from their houses, and survjeyed 
in the open field the shocking spectacle. 
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When the lava now poured forth and di- 
rected its course to Resina^ the 'people of 
Torre del Greco lamented the misfortune 
which threatened their neighbours ; but the 
stream suddenly turned, and desolated the 
road to their own town. Their terror made 
them scarcely able to escape by flight from 
the swift-spreading flood : their effects were 
all abandoned and destroyed. The stream 
reached the town with rapidity, divided into 
currents, and encompassed the buildings ; 
which it overthrew, set on fire, and annihi- 
lated : whatever was for a time spared, the 
shower of glowing ashes consumed. St. 
Mary's cloister was still standing unda- 
maged, swimming (as it were) in a sea of 
fire : two persons screamed out from it for 
assistance, but it was not possible to save 
them. The next day, when a crust like a 
red-hot plate of me till covered the stream 
of flames, the unfortunate wretches ven- 
tured over it with winged feet. They suc- 
ceeded, but not without having suffered the 
pain of a thousand deaths* 

c 2 
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The streets of Naple? were covered with 
ashes; which lay five inches deep in the 
royal palace at Portici, and above an inch 
near the lava. The latter had occupied the 
high road for a great distance; and rolled 
at length into the sea, where the surrounding 
water was boiling, and the fish were dying. 
The fine fruitful country was desolated^ and 
eighteen thousand persons were reduced to 
beggary. But the mountain had spent its 
rage at its own expence also, for a fifth part 
of its summit was sunk on the south side. 
A crashing noise stilt continued to threaten 
with new terrors : and yet, like a busy swarm 
of ants who set about repairing their hill 
that has been trodden down by the heed- 
less foot of a bear, though uncertain whe- 
ther • their enemy the next minute will 
lift up his paw to renew the destruction,'— 
thus the terrified inhabitants soon assembled 
round the smoking ruins ; dug themselvesj 
with their feet, narrow paths through the 
asb.es to their wretched habitations; and 
collected, in tears^ the few remains of their 
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effects jetiinconsumed.-^In Trinity-church 
mil the siWer utensils were found undamaged^ 
which just before had beeu prepared for a 
festival. This passed^ of course, for a mi- 
racle. What miracle may we not next ex- 
pect to be framed by the prolific brain of 
superstition i There are also several incon 
Hstable examples of the volcano having 
suddenly ceased roaring^and its fiery streams 
stopped their course^ on the procession of 
St. Januarius passing over the Magdalen 
bridge ! I am told that on an occasion of 
this sort^ an impudent lazarone danced be- 
fore the image of the saints and challenged 
Vesuvius to the trial of its power. 

The damage done ten years ago was 
reckoned at some millions^ and fourteen lives 
were lost. This year ( 1804), the misfortune 
has been by no means so considerable. No 
one has perished, and no town nor village 
has been destroyed. The idle Carmelifes 
have lost a part of their income, and cannot 
in future drink so much wine ; but that is 
of little consequence. Many vineyards of 
private i^kdividuals have be^n desolated; 
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but the ^vhole mischief^ including what the 
monks have suffered^ amounts only to about 
three hundred thousand dollars* 

The duke Delia Torre, whom I have be- 
fore mentioned^ has published a somewhat 
tedious description of the last ei*uption of 
Vesuvius. As early as the twenty-second of 
May, the hermit felt three violent shocks^ 
accompanied with a subterraneous rumb- 
lings On the thirty-first of July, the water 
had visibly diminished in the wells and 
cisterns of the surrounding country, which 
circumstance is the signal of an approaching 
eruption. On the eleventh of August, the 
hermit heard Vesuvius again roar ; and on 
the twelfth a thick black smoke rose out of 
the gulf. On the thirteenth this, smoke was 
converted into a pillar of fire. Amidst a 
rain of black ashes and small pebbles, thie- 
duke repaired to the summit of the moun- 
tain. The rumbling in its entrails was 
dreadful. The bottom of the crater Jiad 
risen to a great but unequal height. In the 
southwest a broad gap vomited lava, flames^ 
and stones : these last all fell back into the 
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crater, and there formed litUe hills. The 
duke could not keep his dangerous post. 
He wisely retired: and concluded, firom the 
great electricity which he had experienced 
hy his electrometer, that this eruption 
would be a most terrible one ; in which, 
however^ be was deceived. He afterwards 
mounted still higher, and has gi^en me a 
very ample description of his experiments ; 
but as they have no interest except for na-. 
turalists, I pass them over in silence. He 
observed, among {other things, that when 
the lava met a tree in its way, it encom- 
passed it, and then streamed on further. If 
the tree was withered, it burnt immediately 
like a torch : but if it was fresh ^ its leaves 
were changed and became yellow ; the twigs 
then turned to charcoal, and finally the 
trunk. Those trees (such as oaks and pop- 
lars) which had felt the heat of the lava 
near, bent their yellow leaves, and were 
overcast with a white salt dust. On the 
mountain itself, at the border of the crater, 
the vapour was so offensive and suffocating, 
as to take away the speech of some of the 
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dttke's. attendants, and suddenly drj up 
their throats : the heat too was intolerable* 
In tbia eruptioe it several times rained ashes 
over the capital, and these still contimied 
lying on the flat roofs. 

November the twenty-second, 180*. — ^Ve- 
suvius has aheady shone for some even* 
ings. The clouds of smoke over the moun- 
tain became redder and redder> till they at 
kngth asmintcd a glowing colour: then 
again^ by the same gradation, returned to 
darkness; and, continuing about half a 
* minute, resumed afresh the sanguine light. 
Yesterday and the day before^ this spectacle 
did not present itself. The air has been 
rather cool ; but to-day the enervating 
nroceo returned, and brought with Jt a 
heavy shower. Yet the mountain shewed 
every dis|iosition to perfect tranquillity, and 
did not even smoke so thickly as before. At 
Bine o'clock, just before supper, I waa 
standing at the window to observe it ; bat aa 
the moon was not yet up, it was not even 
visible. AU was quiet. 

Sut we had scarcely token our scats^ 



when one of vs observed a light on Vefii* 
r\wB, which appeared to transform itsdf into 
a sheet of fire. We all started up, and 
hastened to the balcony. The brightening 
glow expanded every moment. The fire 
already spread to the declivity of the moun- 
tain. A new stream flowed out of the cra- 
ter; and now the flame rolled with increasing 
rapidity down the steep cone of ashes, the 
base of which it reached in less than half an 
hour. Here it found a gently declining 
vale, where the stream appeared to stop a 
aioment ; but soon moved on. again, and was 
impelled by its own monstroas impetui. In 
mather hour it bad cut through the vale } 
the declivity over whic^ it now glided gave 
a firesfae foree to its^current ; and^we pursued 
it with looks of amazement, till the castle 
Nuovo, sitnsaled • oblk}uely opposite -to -my 
house^ conceded it- from our view. We 
hastened to die Mole, from whicb. we hoped 
to JMve « betl» observation of the eruption : 
n^Bsaw, tKMBever, no mofe there.; but oar 
conjecture was oonfirmied, that the fiery 
waves had made themselves a new bed^ and 
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that they would either retire once more to 
the unfortunate Torre del Greco^^or fall 
still nearer on Resiaa. 

The eruption was unattended by any 
of the preceding and usual convulsions 
of the mountain. The earth did not shake ; 
the gulf did not roar; no pillars of fire 
ascended into the air, nor red-hot stones 
were emitted : the volcano merely resembled 
a pot boiling; over ; but the great extension 
of the lava, and its rapid streams, led us to 
conjecture that an immense mass would be 
ejected. The air was quite warm. We re- 
turned to our inn ; took seats in the balcony; 
and eyed the hideous spectacle, which was 
perhaps making many thousands unhappy. 
The lava appeared to have paved a way for 
itself a little to the right, under the summit. 
It was clearly to be distinguished issuing 
from the gulf, and thus lighting the spot 
with an incessant fglow. The pool of fire 
above shone bright; and a monstrous cloud 
of smoke arose from underneath, where it 
had probably collected in a cavity. Here 
and there pale lights glimmered in the red 
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flame for some minutesj which were sup* 
posed to be the hoases and trees burnicg* 
On the dark side of the mountain we some- 
times saw a torch which moved towards the 
hermitage: it was^ without doubt^ carried 
before the bold and indefatigable duke 
Delia Torre, who on every eruption is the 
first on the mountain. Once a long, yar- 
row, thick tract of cloud, settled between- 
us and the mountain, which appeared to 
consist of ashes; but it soon dissipated 
again. The rest of the horizon was cleai 
and star-light. At eleven the moon made 
its appearance, and gave a grandeur to the 
V scene ; silvering with a white fringe the red 
clouds of smoke on the side turned to it. 
On the other hand, quite a different light 
glimmered from the lamp in the beacon in 
the haven ; and, to complete the variety of 
illumination, the low boys in the street 
lighted up bundles of straw in the open 
place which I inhabit. The carriages then 
rolled, as before, to the playhouses; the 
people passed and repassed a9 usual ; and no 
man concerned himself aboi;t the homing 

1 
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idountam ! eren a few guitars were niddenTy 
to be heard, playing a merry tune under my 
window. 

The effect which all this contrast ha j 
upon me, I am not able to describe. I was 
in a feverish agitation^ I attempted in vain 
to sleep : I could see the TX)lcano from my 
very bed ; it every moment urged me to 
4*136 again. An uneasy slumber of some 
hours was interrupted by frightfel dreams. 
I arose at half-past4;hree; and on the 
balcony ate my breakfast of grapes, which 
iiad perhaps grown on the spot that expe- 
rienced the destruction of this fatal night.— 
The spectacle was the same in the morning. 
Oceans of flame and firecontiimed issuing 
.■fi^om the gulf: sdmetimet 1 eren saw red- 
Ixot stdnes, like fiery balls, htirled into the 
>atr; but'm a sloping direction, aiid not 
Mgh. T^e smoke 4iad gathered quite down 
16 the sea. ' I seated mysdf op)>o^te die 
volcano, in order to make my observations, 
and pass my time till break of day; and I 
4eten^ined that, as soon ad the first beam 
#f light g l i m mered frotti die east^ I wottld 
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throw myself into the carriagCj and hastea 
to take a nearer view of this terrible scene, 

November the twewty'third. — ^The dis« 
tance had deluded me. I droye through 
Portici and Resina without observing a sin- 
gle trace of the horrors of the preceding 
night. The return of day had, in appear^ 
ance, extinguished the flames of Vesuvius : 
both the crater, and the whole track which 
the lava formed, appeared only to smoke. 
As I approached Torre del Greco^ I met with 
waggons full of furniture packed in dis- 
order, and several others with wine-casks^ 
tlie principal riches of these poor people, 
I also overtook many women and children: 
who had abandoned their habitations, which 
were threatened with destruction; aud now^ 
as the danger was over, were going again 
to pay a visit to the scene. The children 
earned chickens under their ai*ms, the fa* 
vourites whom in theii: distress they had not 
forgotten. 

I drove through the town. Trade and 
tostle were every where to be seen, though 
many were occupied witli packing up. The 
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liorrid vestiges of the former streams of 
lava were visible in all parts^ where ten 
years before it had spread its desolation. 
At the end ^of the town, near the villa of the 
archbishop of Naples, I was desired to 
alight and ascend among the high walls of 
the vineyards. Many, impelled by a simi- 
lar curiosity, had already arrived at this 
spot, where I found the carriages standing. 
I never traversed a piece of ground with 
greater impatience, than I did this footpath 
between the vineyards. The walls were so 
high that I could not see Vesuvius lying 
before me; and yet the smoke driving over, 
convinced me that I was very near the 
burning lava. I was a fall quarter of an 
hour mounting the gentle acclivity, at the 
top of which a "te'eble chain of eager spec- 
tators encircled the smolce. I hastened up 
to it ; and stood seven or 'eight paces from 
the lava, which came rolling towards us. 

To speak of taking one's station exactly 
before a stream of fire, and suifering it to 
flow up to us, sounds more terrible than it 
really is. The word ftow is not proper in 
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application to the lava; at leasts except 
when it is in the crater. As soon as it 
comes in contact with the external air, it 
thickens directly, and gathers a scaly 'case 
around it. The mass itself indeed continues 
to glow ; but instead of flowing, it is only 
pushed slowly onwards; the crust that co- 
vers it, and its own density, preventing any 
stream like that of a liquid. This impulse 
is principally effected by the gentle decli- 
vity of the ground; which is, however, so 
trifling, that the eye would not discern it, 
if the interior motion did not ocoasion the 
crust to break, and throw its scaly fjfag- 
ments upon the yet-untouched ground. 
The lava which thus rolled towards us 
through the fine vineyards, was from three 
to four feet high : the lire, glowing like a 
red hot-iron, was to be^een only under the 
crust. ^It threw its dross before it, much in 
the manner of a billow that casts its foam 
OBWi^rds, and itself ibilows close behind. 
Just as \ stepped^ up, ^ the fire bad reached a 
fig^^tree;- which ->crackled, and flanved up like 
a torch. The vineyapds for the space of a 
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mile and a half were already conyerted into 
ashesj and the flowery earth into a sea of 
dross : before the lava^ however^ one lux- 
urious tract still lay; the nearest vines of 
which, singed and curled up> inclined to- 
wards their destroyer^ just as we are told 
some little birds are charmed into the jaws 
of the rattlesnake. The proprietors them- 
selves of the vineyards hewed down as fast 
8S possible, with many sighs^ the vines they 
had nurtured with so much care ; and tore 
out the stakesj in order to save at least the 
wood. A pretty house to the right was 
only three or four paces distant from the 
lava, yet it was thought that a full hour 
would elapse before the terrible slow stream 
would consume it. The people were still 
anxiously occupied in saving wine-cusks out 
of the cellar^ while the approaching' fire 
was already heating the walls of the build-^ 
ing. Others, whose property^ was already 
desolated, only cast melancholy looks tbj* 
wards the 'spot that had but a short time 
before contained their hope and support^ 
but which now had not even a shrub to dis- 



tinguisli it from the surrounding devastation. 

The stream of lava had divided itself^ as 

usual^ into several currents^ between which 

small elevated islands were now and then 

saved from the universal ruin. The breadth 

between tlie two currents that bordered the 

desolation) might be about two English 

miles. The sheet of lava before which I 

stood^ moved somewhat slower on account 

of the decreased slope of the ground ; but 

at the same time two currents to the right 

and the left^ which had got considerably 

the start of the others^ threatened to inclose 

me^ This circumstance^ though not so 

dangerous in itself as terrifying to the imar 

gination^ determined me to moke a retreat 

of a mile on a road which was now soon to 

vanish for many centuries from the surface 

of the earth.~«The lava takes its course 

again in a straight line to Torre del Gre^o^ 

but rather higher upwards than it went tea 

years ago. Should it reach the road^ the 

villa of tlie bishop will be the first of its 

objects. But I have still my doubts whe* 

ther it will push itself so far, for it appears 

roi,. II. P 
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that ibe rage of the volcano has subsided. It 
^is true^ fresh lava continues gushing from the 
abyss; yet not so abundantly as to drive 
forward the sheets already distant with suf- 
ficient force. These will, if no new enip- 
tton succeeds, soon gradually cool till they 
become firm. 

November the tweniy-setond. My con- 
jecture is now grown to a certainty. The 
lava IS set firm; and since I saw it last, 
gained but very little ground. I beheld 
with astonishment the house which appear- 
ed lately on the very brink of destruction* 
It is not surprising that the people here be- 
lieve in miracles ; the apparently capricious 
effects .of. nature may easily lead to such 
conclusions. .^The lava had actually reach^ 
ed the house, had gathered round it in 
huge sheets, had closely encompassed it ou 
three sides, and a lotig line of fire bad ex* 
tended the length of tlie front. The 
whole house was enveloped in a mantle of 
burning lava; and yet even the wooden 
door was undamaged. ^I stepped in, and 
found every thing as the fugitive proprietoi 
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had left it. The stream bad poured into a 
cellar lying some paces before another 
house^ and had set on fire in a moment the 
beams in it \f^hich served as props for the 
casks. The landscape-painter Denis was 
just present as this happened^ and assured 
me that the effect of this burning cellar on 
looking down into it had been exquisite. 
The lava was already perfectly cooled in 
this place to-day; if I would see it glowing 
I must ascend higher. In many places it 
still smoked ; in some^ the air over it was 
in a perceptible tremor. But in order to 
reach such a place it was necessary to 
cross a tract that was already hardened and 
cold. I did this, though not without ex- 
treme trouble ; for the whole consisted of 
indentations and scaly fragments^ which 
prevented a firm step any where. The sul- 
phurous glow which struck upon me^ like- 
wise determined me on returning. I con- 
tented myself with taking a piece of lava: 
which was^ however^ so hot, that it could 
not be held a moment in the hand ; and a 
quarter of an hour afterwards it was scarce- 

j> 9, 
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ly warm. The poor people who were busy 
in tilling such parts of the ground as the 
rage of the volcano had not yet desolated^ 
informed me that a hundred acres of land 
had been ruined already ; and that the lava 
would certainly have flown further, if their 
good queen had not appeared in the after- 
noon to fix up an image of the Virgin very 
near the above-mentioned house, against a 
tree which they shewed me. At that in- 
stant the lava, they said, stood like a wall. 
The queen had moreover distributed mo- 
ney among the sufferers ; and was accom-* 
panied by as many blessings, and as much 
admiration, as if she had been a saint. It 
was only wished that she had come sooner, 
to stop the stream before it had reached the 
vineyards. — It did not appear to me incre- 
dible that the judicious queen of Naples 
had complied with the humour of the peo- 
ple. However, I took an opportunity soon 
afterwards of asking her majesty whether 
this anecdote was true. She smiled: it 
had never entered her mind. ** I would 
rather raise than degrade my people/' said 
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«ke. Tills afforded me another proof of 
how little reliance is to be placed on uni« 
versal report concerning persons of enii* 
nence. 

Thus has this horrid spectacle reached 
its termination^ if the warm showers now 
falling do not effect some new commotion ; 
for after heavy rains the flames usually rage 
with redoubled vehemence^ to brave as it 
were the sky for having emptied in a fruit- 
less manner its heaviest clouds into the cra- 
ter. The inward power of the mountain 
even draws in the water of all wells in 
the neighbourhood^ and dries them up for 
days together. A phenomenon still more 
difficult to be explained is^ that during 
every eruption the fish swarm more abun# 
dantly on the coasts and are caught so plen- 
tifully that they are never cheaper than at 
such a time. 

I shall conclude with a remark which to 
me is important. I have very clearly noticed 
that even weak walls in the vineyards are in 
a capacity to hold out long against a flood 
offir^: that it contracts on being hemmed 
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in by them, and confines itself to the nar- 
row bed prescribed to it (of ten or twenty 
paces); till at length the force of the 
masses converted from fire into rock over- 
turns the walls, and provides itself new 
ways. According to this observation it ap- 
pears to me incontrovertible, that at least 
the villages and towns situated at the foot 
of Vesuvius might be preserved for ever 
from a misfortune such as that which hap* 
pened ten years ago to Torre del Greco, and 
eighteen hundred years ago to Herculane- 
um. — I would have the town on the side 
next the mountain surrounded with a thick 
high wall in a semi-circle, provided inside 
with strong props. The middle of this se- 
itiicircle must lie the highest, and both 
sides sloping down ; the extremities must 
descend on the right and left to the sea, 
and ' remain as many paces from the town 
as may be necessary tO' secure the nearest 
houses from the eflects of the approaching 
fire. There is no doubt that the lava, on 
reaching these walls, would at first heap it- 
self up ; but soon afterwards be compelled^ 



by the sloping ground on both Men, to 
glide by the wall to the right and leGt, and 
thus take a harmless course. The wall 
must certainly be very thick and high : but 
I do not desire it to be more so than that 
which the Chinese have raised against the 
attacks of the Tartars ; consequently I 
speak of indeed a gigantic work^ but no« 
thing impossible. I think Vesuvius is a 
worse enemy than the Tartars^ and calls for 
defences equally strong against it. What 
the Chinese have accomplished^ will not be 
impracticable for us. What an excellent 
opportunity would this afford for a king to 
transmit his name with blessings to the la« 
test posterity! And he could obtain this 
fam^ much cheaper than the Chinese ; fot 
the materials lie at the hands of the work* 
m^3^ the lava itself supplying the means 
for its own subjugation. The labourers 
might be taken from the crowded prisons* 
The tract to be built upon bears no pro- 
portion with the vast extent of the Chinese 
wall. A beginning might be made with 
only Torre del Greco and Resina^ since it 
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appears that the lava will continue for soin^ ^ 
time to flow into the beds already formed. 
I even do not think it impossible to com*- 
mence the wall at the very foot of the ash 
cone : thus including in one great semicircle 
all the towns lying beneath, and at the 
same time protecting all the vineyards si- 
tuated above ; as then the lava, wherever 
it broke out^ wouIlC'iiod but two open ways 
t^^tream to the sea. Man has so often 
suociiied tlie elements^ why also may he 
not hiere ? The thought is great. Oh ! why 
does n^ not warm every heart like mine ? 
WhyaaE^ 1 not a favourite at this courts 
where my influence might he sufficient for 
such a purposed Then indeed the inhabi- 
tants of Torre, del Greco should sleep in 
quiet^ and bless my memory for thousands 
of years. • ' 

November the thirtieth. We have break- 
fasted to-day in good and cheerful compa- 
ny on mount Vesuvius. Three ladies even 
ventured up on asses^ to form a nearer ac- 
quaintance with their dismal neighbour.. 
Amidst joking and laughing^ in warm and 

\ 
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charming weather^ we reached the dwelling 
of the friendly hermit^ and took up onr sta* 
tion there for the present. But to give due 
honour to the, mountain^ some gentlemen 
were depiited np to its crater ; who on their 
return brought the following report: On 
the side where the lava flows out^ the 
mountain was split, and formed as it were 
a deep hollow passage. The interior sides 
of the mountain where it had thus parted, 
were remarkable for their hideous colours. 
Only above, near the efilux of the lava, it 
bangs together: so that the lava rushes 
down like a cataract of thirty feet high and 
ten broad into the new gulf ; then rolls on* 
w'ard some paces, at one time disappearing 
under a cover of cold lava, and at another 
time breaking out afresh like the Rhone in 
the south of France, and running with its 
fiery stream into the vale. We gave full 
credit to the words, of our narrator, who re- 
presented this spectacle as surpassing all 
conceptions of grandeur. The pyramid 
overcast with yellow sulphur is still existing 
in the middle of the crater^ but is grown 
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much higher. Many lesser cones have als^ 
stai^ted up, and the whole crater seems ta 
be filled : the appearance of its sides has 
changed in several places ; much is cast 
into the gulf, and much grown thin and 
hollow : in short every thing evinced 
that the mass of fire still boiled and fer« 
mented with great vehemence. To-day, 
indeed, the mountain is tolerably tran- 
quil; the flowing of the lava has stop- 
ped, the smoke is trifling, and the roaring 
and rumbling of the gulf has entirely 
ceased : but a new explosion is nevertheless 
still feared ; for the wells in Portici gave 
little water yesterday, and that little was 
very bad. The very calmness of the moun* 
tain is also suspicious. 

1 must not omit in this place a laughable 
anecdote, to which several of my friends 
were eye-witnesses.— When on the twenty- 
second of this month the lava threatened to 
overwhelm the vineyards, the image of St. 
Januarius was carried in procession in Torre 
del Greco (as is often the case on such 
occasions), and placed before the lava ; on 
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which the people began to kneel, and praj 
that the saint would be so good as to stop 
the progress of the flood, which however 
soon rolled nearer. The saint was placed a 
little further back ; and the petitions were 
renewed for his favours, which would only 
cost him a nod or a wink. But finding all 
their prayers fruitless, and that the lava 
continued to proceed nearer, they began to 
abuse the unkind saint, calling him *' Fec- 
chio ladro'' (An old rascal), " birbone ! 
hirbante ! scelerato /'* In short, they gave 
him every degrading appellation that in- 
dignation could dictate. This disburden- 
ing of their hearts in mere words was not 
sufficient : from abuse they proceeded to 
blows ; and St. Januarius was heartily cud- 
gelled, paiticularly by an old woman. 
. In fact, this former patron of Naples has 
suffered astonishingly in his credit for con- 
descending to let his blood flow in the pre- 
sence of the French ; a crime which in the 
eyes of the Neapolitans is unpardonable. 
Upon that occasion they called him a jaco-^ 
^in, and it is even said that he was prose- 
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euted for the charge. la the latter case 
i should like very mach to get a sight of 
the proceedings, if it were possible. An- 
other saint, Anthony, has profited by the le- 
vity of his colleague, and has acquired in a 
dexterous manner the confidence of the 
people y so that his influence is much great- 
er now than that of the treacherous guar-> 
dian. If the latter wishes to resore his lost 
credit, he must embrace the moment when 
the volcano rages the most furiously, and 
Huddenly reduce it to silence by his pre- 
sence, as he did on a preceding occasion. 
By such means he would probably do the 
physicians a much greater favour than those 
inhabiting and tilling the foot of the moun- 
tain ; for, according to a late learned treatise 
on this subject, Naples is said to be indebt- 
ed for its pure and healthy climate only to 
the occasional eruptions of the mountain. 
Should it ever remain silent for any un^ 
usual number of years, it has been observed 
that not only many disorders would creep 
in, but these would take a most serious 
hold upon the inhabitants. This abserva- 
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lion may he well-founded ; for a monstrous 
qoantity-'of dectricity must be collectiog 
in the ^r by the effusion of the ilames from 
Vesuvius for weeks and months. Not a 
single day has passed since my arrival here^ 
in which we have not had heat-Iigbtningj 
often attended' by thunder. The air we 
breathe is pregnant with electrical parti* 
cles, 

CASERTA. 

This is^the name of a royal palace^ fif- 
teen miles from Naples. It lies in the plain 
of Capua ; which is represented as very 
charming^ hut did not appear so to me. 
On the contrary, I found it very tedious. 
It is true, that fields which in the com- 
mencement of December are smiling with 
the fresh green of newly-sown com, and di- 
vided into numberless avenues by poplars 
and mulberry*trees interspersed with vines, 
afford a. pretty aspect; but this appearance 
continuing for sixty English miles succes- 
sively the same, will surely weary any eye. 
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however enthusiastically attached to mral 
scenes. It must also be acknowledged, 
equally tiresome to pass many miles in a 
road cut perfectly straight through a wood^ 
as is the case between Narva and Jamburg. 
At first it is agreeable enough^ but in the 
end it grows insupportable. Such- is man : 
variety exhilarates the mind ; and were the 
sky to be eternally blue, we should long for 
thunder-clouds. 

The castle at Caserta is as large, as the 
winter-palace at Petersburg, to which it is 
silso of « similar form ; but it is far from 
being finished, though it has been building 
for fifteen years. The crown has now ma- 
ny expences more pressing. The part al- 
ready completed, however, is better fitted 
for the accommodation of the whole royal 
family than the palace at Naples. The 
stairs are the finest I have ever seen; every 
step is a whole piece of marble, eighteeii. 
feet long: the walls are inlaid with the 
grandest marble, and the cieling is finely 
painted. On the landing-place of the 
stairs lie two large lions of white marble^ 
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who appear to strike their paws on the crown 
and sceptre somewhat roughly; a figure 
that may receive very different interpreta- 
tions. The hall I should rathet call an 
open octagon temple^ the cupola of which 
rests on twenty-four pillars, — ^This building 
contains in fact^ an astonishingly rich as- 
sembUge of the finest sorts of marble ; and 
what heightens the value of it still more is^ 
that they are all a native production. 
Apulia^ Sicily^ Benevento^ and the country 
of Naples itself^ have given their shares. 
The emperor of Russia is the only other so- 
vereign able to erect such a palace of native 
marble; and it must be acknowledged that 
many species from Siberia or Finland are ac- 
tually not inferior to the best sorts in Italy. 
The colossal statue of a hero crowned by 
Victory^ stands in the first hall. It is said 
to allude to the conquest of Flandera by 
Alexander Farnese. A naked human figure 
meant for Flanders is curling itself under 
the feet of the hero ; who stands with one 
foot on the neck of the vanquished, and the 
other he has buried tolerably deep in the 
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belljr^ which produces a truly offensive 
spectacle.-^On the other hand^ it was a 
very good idea to decorate this hall with 
twelve bas-reliefs representing achieve- 
ments of the Romans of which this country 
has been the theatre. — ^The paintings on 
the cieling are of trifling consideration 
throughout the castle^ and the chtuiabers 
are generally meanly adorned. The silk 
tapestry is almost every where of one co- 
lour^ Mgithout any distinguished ornament 
of art. In the second chamber are a few 
landscapes representing the Prater at Vi- 
enna: in one the king is baiting foxes^ 
and in another hunting wild swine. What 
an enjoyment is here prepared for poste- 
rity ! — In the third chamber Hackert's ta- 
lents have been misused for five landscapes 
which are unworthy of him on account of 
their subjects. In one, wild swine are dri- 
ven through the water^ and the king stands 
on the bridge shooting at them« In an- 
other is a similar chase with dogs. In a- 
third the king is shooting ducks on the lake 
Fusaro. In the fourth he is reviewing his 
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troops at Gaeta ; and the whole picture re- 
presents nothing but soldiers placed in 
ranks. In the fifths the Neapolitan fleet is 
returning from Algiers ; where^ as is well 
known^ it had effected nothing. This last 
picture is remarkable for having the repre* 
sentation of Vesuvius as it was in the year 
1774, since which time it has greatly 
chang4ed its form. The French had carried 
these landscapes to Paris^ a plunder which 
could be regretted only on account of the 
importance of the subjects. A diplomatic 
negotiation was on this ground commenced 
about them^ and the marquis de Gallo suc- 
ceeded in procuring their restitution. The 
loyal citizens of Naples now repair^ as 
before, to this spot, and feast on the ex- 
ploits of their monarch .-->Sey en smaller 
landscapes, in the. fourth chamber, have af- 
forded freer scope for the genius of Hack- 
ert ; for here ^e views of the islands of Ca- 
pri, Ischia, &c. which do honour to his 

pencil. 

A-spiall bathing-room of the queen's is 
decorated with appropriate pictures; as 
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Venus rising out of the bath^ the three 
Graces, and Diana fiAing horns on Acteon. 
A malicious witling was of opinion that Ac- 
tEon should have had a letter less in hi» 
name, to prevent such a misfortune in this 
place.-T-Three rooms for the library of the 
iqueen succeed these, and might indeed 
be termed halls. In the first are a number 
of historical and philosophical works, 
chiefly in the French language; neatly 
bound, and inclosed in handsome cases, 
over which are set Etruscan vases, The 
second room is dedicated to German litera- 
ture, but contains a miserable assemblage. 
Not a single bad novel has appeared within 
the last twenty years that may not be found 
here. The queen is innocent .of this : for 
she has, as she told me herself afterwards, 
scarcely time to read even the titles of the 
books ; and the choice of them is left to 
the bookseller in Germany, who ought to 
be. ashamed of having sent such trash to 
his royal customer, and the librarian no 
less so for his negligence in letting it have 
a place in a public collection that is open 
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to Every stfunger. The third ball contains 

a tolerable selection of books ; which, after 

having accompanied the queen to Sicily^ 

Triestj and Vienna, returned safely home, 

and were deposited here. Could books, 

like wine or beer, be improved by a sea 

voyage, this collection must surpass most 

others in value. This hall is beautified by 

charming fresco paintings. 

Adjoining to this room is a little family- 
theatre, in which the princes and princesses 
sometimes amuse themselves. The deco« 
ration of an altar with inscriptions still re- 
maining, shewed that the children had been 
commemorating some mirthful festival in 
honour of their parents. The queen is at- 
tached to her children and grandchildren 
with the tenderest maternal airection> snch 
as even her enemies must admire. In an- 
other chamber, which is her favourite sit- 
ting-room, we found, besides several family- 
portraits, the five charming children of the 
emperor of Germany, excellently painted. ' 

The., greatest splendour of this palace has 
been lavished on the chapel. The walls, in 
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pftrticular^are distinguished by the grand gi" 
alio atUico, which the temple of Serapis has 
supplied. — The altar-piece (the ascension of 
Mary, by a painter named Bonita if I mis^ 
take not) is nothing extraordinary ; but the 
gallery used for the pictures of the royal fa- 
mily contains a few others, which are 
truly admirable. — One, by my countryman 
Mengs, is the representation of Mary in 
the temple. A purer virgin was never be- 
held. She resembles a bud opening in the 
dawn of day, whose freshness has been un- 
touched even by a beam of light. The co- 
louring of the whole is perhaps a little too 
glaring, but I shall never forget her fasci- 
nating innocence while kneeling before the 
high-priest.— In the other picture, th& Birth 
of Mary, by Conca, the colours -are more 
softly blended; and the beam of light 
which, descending from the 'Holy Spirit, 
falls on the child in the lap of the lovely 
mother, gives the whole group a something 
celestial that exalts the imagination above 
earthly objects. — The third great picture in 
the gallery, the Marriage of Mary, is ua« 
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fortunately again tho performance of Bo- 
nita. It has nothing admirable^ but the 
extraordinary modesty with which Mary 
offers her bridegroom the tip of her fingers. 
The theatre in the castle of Caserta is 
built in miniature after the plan of the great 
theatre* San Carlo. It is filled with marble 
and gold ; but is nevertheless not gaudy^ 
*an3 affords an extremely agreeable appear- 
ance. The back»ground of the stage can 
be opened into a fields when it is intended 
to have great scenes or whole battles repre- 
sented. 

Some miles further lies Belvidere ; a 
pretty hunting-seat of the king's^ situated 
on tlie back . of a mountain. A number of 
small new* built houses surround the foot of 
the latter, where the king isr said to lodge 
the pretty peasant-^girls with whom he 
amuses himself. Here he spends the greater 
part of the year, on . account of the chase ; 
^hile his family lives at Portici, twenty 
miles distant^ A wing of the castle is occu 
pied with a very considerable silk-manufao- 
tory, the laws •and regulations of which are 
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said to hare been drawn up by the king 
xnrith his own hand.-^The little English park 
is on an insignificant scale^ and very far 
inferior in beauty to that near Weimar. 
It is indebted to its climate for its beautiful 
southern trees : the camphor-tree is as lux- 
uriant as any I found here. — A cataraet 
outside of the park is much talked of^rbut 
in my opinion is not worth seeing, '.The 
mass of water is indeed not triflings and the 
height from which it falls, considerable ; 
but the great effect usually resulting from 
these two particulars^ is here lost from a 
vrant of judgment in disposing them. Even 
the impression which it might possibly still 
make^ is completely .destroyed by a number 
of bad statues^ and petty bawbles. This ca- 
taract serves a& a boundary of the horizon 
to many windows in the castle at Caserta^ 
and is thought ^to . be a very fine object; 
but at this distance it looks only like ja 
white thread. When the king is at Belvi- 
dere^ we cannot drive (as usual) to the ca- 
taract^ but must go above a mile on foot. 
Why the king's ranger makes this matter 
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of SO much importance, 1 am not able to 
decide : but conclude it to be of a piece 
with the other burdensome ceremonies im 
posed on the stranger; not the least of which 
is the being obliged to stop and bow when 
we h^ve the misfortune to meet a royal 
cbild^ till it has passed. 

The conduit of Caserta is yer^ famous 
Some are not contented with giving it an 
equal rank with the Roman works, but even 
maintain that it deserves a preference. Time 
alone can decide this point. It was de« 
signed with a bold hand, and is sometimes 
carried in three stories froni mountain to 
mountain; but will it stand thcAisands of 
years, like those of the Romans i In fact, I 
must remark that the works of our tim^ are 
not made even for centuries. They are per- 
petually out of repair ; and we have now 
neither the si^e mortar nor ingenuity for 
building. 
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Tftts is the favourite residence of the 
toyal family for the greater part of the 
year : probably on account of its nearness 
to the town, its spaciousness, or some other 
unknown cause ; but certainly not for its 
beauty. The conceit of carrying the high 
road through the middle of the castle (so 
that every one going to Calabria, or even 
only to Torre del Greco, Pompeii, Castel 
al Mare, &c. must enter at one gate of the 
castle, and go out ^t the other) is so extra- 
ordinary, and so iH suited with rural still- 
ness, that I should never fix on this bust* 
}ing%solitttde for my recreation. The posts 
ond other carriages are perpetually passing 
there, day and night: I cannot conceive 
how its inhabitants can sleep. Is the resi- 
dence more agreeable for them when awake? 
I should think not. 

The garden consists of a small wood of , 
evergreen oaks, through which walks and 
rides are cut. These oaks have narrow 
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leaves^ which afford ia summer not fiiffi- 
cient shade. In the winter, on the contrary, 
this is very charming ; for not a single leaf 
falls, and the ground also remains green, so 
that the appearance is the same as in the 
middle of summer: the acorns scattered 
around are the only memorials to remind 
us of the change of season. Some great 
spaces near the palace are encompassed 
with walls, and contaia many thousand 
orange-trees glittering with their fruit, I 
here saw, on the twelfth of December, bios* 
soms and fruits at the same time on the 
trees, wall-flowers and pinks in pots, and 
narcissuses and jonquils in the open beds; 
The air was as mild as with us in the middle 
of summer ; the sky was clouded, and yet 
a great coat could not be borne. The here« 
ditary prince has laid out a new English 
garden this year ; which admits of more 
censure than commendation, particularly 
because the walks are much too narrow. 

The castle is large: but we may sare 
ourselves the trouble of entering, for it con* 
tains nothing worth seeing ; unless we are 
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dispoeed to look at gaudy tasteless room$^ 
ivith hangings of porcelain^ or some indif- 
ferent pictures by Bonita. A Rape of Pro- 
serpine by this painter would not be anniiss^ 
if the picture was not so overladen with 
figures that we can scarcely divest ourselves 
of the fear that they will not all have free 
respiration in so narrow a compass.- -One 
hall is hung with six immense allegorical 
pictures : the execution is not bad^ but tl>e 
allegories are insupportable. We need have 
a well-informed man at hand to explain 
them to us ; after which, however, we shall 
be no wiser. — In another hall, a few giants 
are painted as large as life, \vho have shewn 
themselves about Europe at different times. 
Kear these we perceive the representations 
of a Turkish and a Tunis ambassador, with 
their retinue. The latter picture appears to 
me the best in the whole castle. — In the 
chapel I confidently expected to find mag- 
nificence, or at least fine pictures : but nei- 
ther was there. I was disappointed in the 
same hope in three or four small chapels 
intended for the private devotions of the 
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royial family : there was not even a good 
altar-piece to be met with. — The king's 
chamber is crowded with bad landscapes and 
prospects in abundance ; in which are very 
pretty images of the queen^ made of parti* 
coloured wax^ in bas-relief. In fact^ there 
is no trace whatever of splendour or lux- 
ury throughout the whole building. — A few 
antique floors from Pompeii would, how- 
ever, attract the notice of the observer 
who will pass through a hundred rooms to 
be thus gratified. At last h^ reaches a beau- 
tiful flight of stairs, adorned with some 
statues from Herculaaeum that are parti- 
cularly admirable for the rich folds of their 
drapery. Hence he is carried down to the 
porch, which is no less to be aduiired 
for the grand equestiian statues of the two 
Balbi. Every one knows that these were 
dug out of Herculaneum : they are in an 
excellent state, and appear both to be the 
performance .of great masters. Connois- 
seurs prefer the statue of the son to that of 
the father ; but I am no connoisseur, and 
pay my tribute of applause to both equally. 
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The head of the father is certainly the most 
expressive. 

I cannot leave Portici without caution- 
ing every stranger against the Impudent ex- 
tortion which will be practised upon him^ 
particularly in the royal garden. At every 
door, and at every hedge, he meets with a 
different guide, who offers to shew the little 
piece of land which is entrusted to his care. 
He has scarcely gone a hundred paces; be- 
fore he is delivered to another, and so on 
continually, without having seen any thing 
remarkable. Gardeners, under-gardeners, 
and gardeners' boys, play the stranger into 
one another'is hands as fair game. One 
brings him a flower ; another offers him a 
piece of fruit: all expect a compensation; 
and, when it is given them, are never sa> 
tisfied* 

FAVORITE. 

This is the name of a pleasure-castle situ- 
ated a little beyond Portici, the garden of 
which extends to the sea. It is a very agrees 
able country-seat^ the disposition and deca- 
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rations of which may excite the wish of pos- 
sessing it ( a wish that^ I can with sincerity 
declare^ very seldom enters my mind on be* 
holding the fine seats of the great. Fa« 
vorite is^ however^ snug and comfort* 
able. 

The ground>^floor is arranged for balls 
and court- festivals ; but the hall for dan- 
cing runs lower than the rest, for we de- 
scend to it from two quarters by a^beautiful 
flight of steps of white marble, k is de- 
corated with simple busts 4 and lighted by 
a large chandelier of mountain chrystal^ 
hanging. between garlands of flowers. — Are 
ted bricks good to dance upon? They are, 
indeed, varnished -with oil, and of course 
very sniooth^; but notwithstanding, a board- 
ed floor seems to me fitter. I have, how- 
ever^ generally made the remark that floors 
are no where less an object of pride than 
in Naples. They are almost uniformly, in 
the houses of . the rich as well as the ^pooK, 
of red brickd, which are at the utmost 
coated with a red oil-varnish. Wood is, 
indeed^ not an eligible material for this 
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purpose here, on many accounts ; it is tea 
heating, too favourable to vermin, and too 
dear. But why do not the rich imitate the 
floors of the ancients, which they so greatly 
admire ? those charming mosaics from Ponoi- 
peii ; those exquisite marble slabs from 
Merculaneum. Are not all the stones used 
by the latter still in existence? — Many 
rooms situated round the hall have bal- 
conies which command a viejr of the dan- 
cers. A large airy terrace that overlooks 
the sea, affords a pleasAnt coolness for the 
fatigued dancers, and has also an agreeable 
prospect. All the rooms are likewise richly 
provided with those essential articles of fur- 
niture, card-tables : the rest is far from be- 
ing grand, for we must even sit on rush- 
bottomed chairs. 

The upper story on the contrary, the 
appartamento nabile as it is termed, boasts 
a rich variety of the works of art that no 
stranger must neglect to visit. The most 
distinguished of these, in my opinion, are 
the fourteen harbours of the kingdom^ 
painted by Hackert, which confer a mutual 
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honour on the painter and the subject. He 
has perhaps crowded his persons too thickly 
together, and bestowed too much labour 
upon them: the haven is sometimes con-* 
cealed from the sight by living images. 
On one of these pictures, where a castle re- 
presents the foreground, he has placed as 
principal figures, three drummers^ who -are 
learning to drum, I should almost suppose 
he had done this by order; for it seems to 
me as if he would make game of the drum* 
mers, by planting a little girl with a little 
drum in the .neighbourhood. — The nume* 
rous other landscapes by the same artist 
which we find here, may have a superior 
value, as works of art, to that of the har<* 
boars. They are principally charming views 
from Sicily, particularly round Messina; 
and however indifferent a person may be, 
as I am, to landscapes in general, yet here 
he will surely find a fascination for his 
eye. 

' The next object in point of estimation 
after Hackert's masterly productions, and 
what admirers of antiquity would perhaps 
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place in tlie fiilBt rank, is the rich Uiiirlble 
flooT' that adorns mn oval saloon^ It has 
been dug out of Nero^s palace to the island 
of Capri : the feet of that Imp^ri^l monster 
defiled this floor, which is still tn excellent 
«OBdkioa.«**'nie curious eye will find some 
l^leasure in jooking at the silk tapestry ia 
. many apartments ; which contains a very 
lively embroidery^ and was manufactured 
ki the king's fac^y^;at Belvidere. It is^ 
handsome and tasty « Some tables of petri- 
fied wood set in amethyst and iapis-lazuli^ 
are also worthy of notice. 
. The library, not far from the king's 
ehamber, is prettily arranged. The cases 
are very neatly worked, and pi'ovided with 
glass«-doors and green silk curtains;, but 
there is not a single book, nor ever bgs 
been. — In a closet adjoining we per<:eive a 
time-piece, the case of which is turned and 
carved entirely of stag's hoinsv It contains 
also a number of wild beasts^ of cnriout 
workmanship ; in the midst of which hangt 
a good likeness of the king in bas-relief.-** 
Some Very pretty fresco paintings ; and a 
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ehimney-piece of white marble^ the noble 
figures of which are the prod action of a 
young and skilful Neapolitan artist; are 
worthy of admiration. 

After the agreeable impressions produced 
by the house^ the sight of the garden wilt 
occasion very different feelings. If it did 
not lie by the sea^ it would possess no 
charm; for the little crooked orange-trees 
are every where better than here, and the 
vines are more picturesque in the open 
fields. All this might pass, if the whole 
garden were not crowded with tasteless lit- 
tle buildings, and these full of the most 
miserable busts and statues. It is pain&l 
every where to meet with bad statuary ; but 
most painful certainly in this country, where 
the eye is spoilt for the sight of any thing 
bat master-pieces. 

RIDE TO BAIA. 

On a most beautiful summer-day (but 
it was the tenth of December) we drove in 
an open carriage to Baia. On our road we 
saw the peas in blossom which were to be 
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fiLteni 9t Chrislmos. )AU ttie are^e^^blet 
j^ieldod the fr^aheal grieon^ and the gf^ldeo 
fruit» smiled tfarongh the k^ave^ of the 
orange-trees. 

We jeocbed tbe A'wxn hike, which was 
iield in abhorrence fwong the axteients on 
account of its noxious vapours. Its yerv 
mtme.carried the character of a place where 
not even birds could live.*' Her^ Homer 
xepresents the manes as coming for4h at a 
call ; but whoever approached the lake 
must first appease the spirits of the lower 
world by a sacrifice. Hannibal himself 4id 
not venture to laugh at this phantom. — 
The lake was surrounded by high and rug- 
ged Jiills; which, bordered by thick woods^ 
shut out the air. This is now quite chan- 
ged. The subterraneous fire which breathed 
pestilential vapours through the j:nouth 
of Avernus, is now probably' extinguished : 
the hills, indeed, still appear ^ but^the 
woods over which tlie statue of Calypso 
once shed te?irs, are cut down. The sight 
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of :a small restless lake QQdemeatli has 
nothing enticing in it ; and the men and 
cattle pass and repass over it in safety. 

In one of the sarrounding rocks is the 
Grotto of the Sibyls, as it is called. The 
learned are divided in opinion whether the 
oracles were given here or at Cuma : it is 
all the same to me. We must creep in ibe 
first fifteen paces, by the light of torches : 
then, indeed, it becomes high enough to 
walk upright; but it is all so filled with 
water, that we can only go on men's backs, 
which is extremely disagix^cable. In ad- 
dition to this, our trouble is not repaid ; for 
there is nothing to be seen, unless we be- 
lieve the words of the cicerone, who sees 
•much. It is supposed that the grotto once 
served for a more convenient road from 
Cuma to this side of Baia. A second en- 
trance to it was discovered some years ago, 
inclining to the Lucrine lake : it remains, 
however, diflScult to prove that it is con- 
nected with the grotto of Cuma. 

On the other side of the lake lies a great 
ruin which most travellers, on the authority 
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of their cicerone^ call a temple of Apollo ; 
though not a single vestige of it is to be 
found in any ancient writer. The bathing- 
chambers lying round the main circular 
edifice^ and a waim spring rising under one 
of these chambers^ make it more probable 
that this spot contained one of the magniii- 
c nt and vohiptuous baths of Baia. 

We drove further up the hill which skirts 
the Avern lakeland reached the\^rco Felice. 
This is the name of a large arch, that con- 
fines a rocky ; way, and resembles an old 
town-gate ; whence it is supposed with rea- 
son to be one of the ancient gates of Cuma. 
-^We must, not neglect to climb up the 
narrow path of rock; not in order to con- 
template the ruins above (though it is in- 
teresting enough to find a modem wine- 
press under tlue remains of a temple of 
Apollo), but particularly to enjoy the charm- 
ing prospect which the sea with all its 
islands and even Gaeta on the right hand 
affords. Ischia appears here tobe scarcely 
separated by a river, and.ive. might almost 
count the houses of the town on the shore. 



The ruins of Cuoia lie much nearefj which 
were so renowned by the great prophetess 
of antiquity^ who foretold the fall of Troy 
and the founding of Rome.~Not long 
since^ the remains of a temple of Jupiter 
Stator were to be seen near the mountain of 
Cuma. The popular name foi' it was " the 
temple of giants ;'' from the colossal statue 
being found there which is now standing 
before the royal castle. There are only 
scattered heaps of this edifice remaining. 

The famous oysters of the lake Fusaro 
invited us to its banks. We were ferried 
over to a pretty little house which the king 
•has built by the lake for the purposes of fish- 
ing and duck-shooting. We here ate in the 
open air, warmed by the mildest sun. The 
oysters, drawn out of the water before our 
eyes, were very large, and had an excellent 
taste. After this refreshment, we hastened 
again to the opposite shore; and, having 
driven a little further, left our carriages, 
that we might proceed on foot down to the 
monstrous ruins of the baths at Baia. 
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Tlie cicerone makes temples of them alK 
Accordingly we came first to ** the temple 
of Diana/' as it is called^ on the left hand; 
properly a warm bath havinga rotmidato it, 
the arch of which is fallen in*— On the right 
hand we are shewn " the temple of Mer- 
cur}' ;" also a bath^once in the form of a 
rotunda, with a sky-light only. The cicerone 
desires strangers to whisper against the wall^ 
that it may be heard on the opposite 
side; and represents this well-known effect 
of an elliptical arch as something admirable. 
—At the distance of a few paces we are 
conducted into a cellar ; the vaalt of which^ 
worked in stucco, is still entirely covered 
with bas-^reliefs. An old woman lights a 
torch, and tying it to a broomstick, cacries' 
it backward and forward flaming quite close 
to the cieling. Different sorts of fignms, 
indeed, are still dkttoguishable; as aVev 
Aus bathings and a> number of sphinKes^ S[^« 
but in a few years these will all be lo«t^ for 
■ the smoke of the torch- has already, blaoh* 
siened th^m extremely .-*->''^ The temple o£ 



l^eittrs/' also a rotanJa, stftnd^iiefeuresC to thitf 
^a, to which it has a way through it ; i^d 
is striking ev^n io its ruinsw 

The difficulties of cKtnbing up and dowri 
th^ sea -shore were amply compensated; 
partly by the Fomaiitic prospect> and partly 
by having' nothing but the ruins of Baia to 
contemplate. We ascended^ and saw them 
on the right hand as far as the sea^ and in 
the sea itself. To the left, they stood by 
the side of us; and oikr clothes sometimes 
tonched the walls <rf houses which hadnow^ 
only srtiflieient left just to announce their 
former existence. This then was the an- 
cient city to which a companion of Ulysses 
gave his name ; which, for the security of 
its haven, the purity of its air> and the num*** 
ber of its warm springs, allmred so many 
strangers and even foreigners to its walU* ; 
where the richest Romans built the most 
splendid sents ; of which Horace sung, that 
no place in the world excelled it in beauty; 
wfaich'Seneca describes as so charming and 
inxnrioQs ; which Clodius reproached Cicero 
for inhabiting, as an unfit residence for a 
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philosopher ; sad which Propertitis refused 
-his Cynthia to visits a& daogercms to the in- 
nocence oTyoong girls ! Of ail tbisvoInp«* 
tQous splendour nothing remains but rub- 
bish and rums : the creatures of the nine-- 
teenth century creep about them; and^ 
while speaking of their own transitory stale^ 
act as if it were not so. 

The abundance of warm springs in this- 
country is even now very evidentj for in 
many places the water rises in the footpath* 
Among all these ruins stands^ on the back 
of a hill^ a monument erected under the 
present government ; which^ to the shame 
of our modem architects^ is in just as 
ruinous a state already^ as Baia after three 
thousand years. 

The road leads finally tlKough a loog^ 
narrow vaults to the baths of Nero as they 
are termed; properly called Tritoli/frouEiia 
Greek word sigBifying the cure of an agiue*- 
Tbese passages and bathing^rooms ^re said< 
to have been mostly built in modern timi^s^' 
A man attends strangers^ who strips him- 
self of every thing but a girdle^ and then. 
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provided with some fresh eggs and bnniing 
torches^ invites those present to follow him 
through a narrow passage. Whoever is 
tempted to make the trials will be very soon 
compelled by the heat to retam : but 
the man presses forward courageously^ as 
far as a chamber ciontaining a water which 
boils his eggs in a few minutes ; after which 
he returns dropping with sweat. This feU 
low earns his taioney fairly. I was assured 
that these baths are still used in the month 
of July for many disorders^ and with great 
effect; which, from airi have observed, I 
do not doubt in the least. 

We bad scarcely turned our backs on 
the baths of Nero, when the Lucrine lake 
presented itself to view, the oysters of which 
were more renowned among the ancients 
than those of Fusaro are now. Hercules is 
said also to have raised a dam here, in or- 
der to drive his stolen oxen over it. The 
small remains of this dam terminated our 
excursion for the day ; and, exhilarated by 
the many enjoyments wblcLi it had afforded^ 
we returned to Naples. 



Such readers as ate curious tb know^ver^ 
little particular, will find mj descriptios 
very incomplete. They wiU, of course, 
expect to hear about the village Baoli i 
which I never entered, and thereby saved 
myself the painful remembrance of Nero's 
parricide. They will wish to hear me 
speak of Agrippina's gmve, which I have 
not seen ; and of the piscina mirabikp 
which I have not admired. This last is a 
large subterraneous vaults in a good state 
of preservation^ resting on forty-eight pil-^ 
lara. In ascending from Puzzoli to SoMa-* 
tera, we perceive on the left hand one quite 
similar to this, only rather smaller ; which 
was discovered and cleared out a ^ort 
time ago. I found this sufficiently remark- 
able to render a tedious journey to the 
piscina mirabiie unneceissary. It is tiie 
same case with the ^' hundred little cham- 
bers," which formerly served as a prop for 
the terrace that then existed. Neither did 
I visit the cape Miseue, and the stone-heaps; 
of course, I have not seen the grotto of 
TVaconara.— " But why not ? '^ 1 thilA I 



hear the provoked reader ask. What shall 
I answer i Want of time^ inconvenience^; 
and (to speak the whole truth) weariness^ 
have detained me. Yes^ indeed : it is im- 
possible not to be weary of standing every 
step to stare at piles of stones which have 
lost all shape^ of creeping about into gulf» 
aad cavities where nothing is to be seen^ of 
hearing fables and tales that signify nothing. 
The loquacious cicerone does not pass over 
a single stone : he promises the stranger 
every moment to shew him fine curiosities^ 
and wlien we creep after him the utmost we 
see are dark images that busy the memory 
and imaginatioB to animate the present 
deadoess. In a word, I will now ae no 
more ruins.: but^ if driven to an extremity^ 
I shall dexfibt in a copioas manner all that 
I have not 8ee|^ ;. which can be no very 
difficplt* natter^ when hundreds have done« 
it before me. 

POMPEII. 

A BporBMiVGtnomitain is certainly agreat 
sp^taeJe; hut nature has produced it ki 
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many places. On the other hand^ a town, 
a great and rich town^ that^ after lying 
eighteen centuries in a deep grave^ is again 
shone on by the snn^ and stands amidst 
other citiesj as much a stranger as any one 
of its former inhabitants would be among 
his posterity of the present day ;*— such a 
town has not its equal in the world. The 
feelings which seized me at its gate may be 
^ery faintly expressed by words^ but admit 
itideed of no adequate representation. A 
melancholy^ a dark and depressing horror^ 
a stupor, a propensity to shed tears such 
as every one feels on hearing of any thing 
great and lioble ; these were the sensations 
which I would here in part describe. There 
are moments in human life which have a 
stamp of distinction on them above all the 
rest: they form no part of the common 
chain of recollections which occupy our 
minds ; they ever retain their original 
brightness^ unclouded by any of the mists 
and darkness of time; they are the last ob- 
jects on which the eye dwells when ready 
eternally to close on every thing sublunary. 
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Such has Pompeii afforded to me, thia 
Epitnenides of cities. What I saw there ia 
a few hours, will often, in a calm retrospect, 
withdrawmymindfrooithe world around me. 
The road from Naples to Pompeii, not 
much above ten English miles, is an unin* 
terrupted chain of flourishing towns; which, 
mocking the malignity of the volcano, 
cover its foot and adorn the bay. We pass 
Portici and Kesina in our way to Torre del 
Greco : that unfortunate town which bears 
every where vestiges of hideous devastation ; 
where the eye pursues the black stream of 
lava as far as the sea, and beholds in asto- 
nishment the new habitations amidst ruins 
that appear to serve as a fruitless warning. 
The elements, and human industry, have 
not yet levelled the lava here: its sharp 
spikes rise up every where, and monstrous 
masses of black stone formed of fire and 
ashes present themselves continually to our 
eyes. We feel our respiration freer when, 
leaving the heaps of dross, we see Torre 
dell'AnnuBziata, with its bustle of inha- 
bitants passing and repassing. Thence 
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we proceed, between vineyards and cotton- 
plantations, through a smiling country for- 
flierly the bottom of the sea. 

In a short time afterwards, to the left 
band, amidst the hills of vineyards, the 
town itself breaks on our view ; which, 
throwing off its shroud of ashes, came forth 
from its grave. The buildings are without 
r^ofs ; which are supposed to have been 
destroyed by an enemy in an unguarded 
state, or torn off by a hurricane.— ^The car- 
riage now stops. I tremblingly alight, and 
proceed through the gate of that Pompeii 
which Seneca and Tacitus once called *^ the 
famous Campanian town." Yes : at that 
time, when surrounded by the sea, a forest 
of masts stood in the now-vanished haven ; 
trade flourished ; luxury raged ; buyers and 
sellers thronged in at this gate, which at 
present leads only to desert sti'eets. My 
foot now steps on the same pavement as 
was trodden on eighteen hundred years ago: 
the tracks of the wheels are still visible 
which then rolled over it. An elevated 
path runs by the side of the houses^ Sot 



Ibot^siS^igersj a^d^ th^t they miglvt in 
rfiiny weather pass conunodiously over to 
the opposite side^ large flat stones^ three af 
which take up the width of the roadj were 
laid at $i diat^oQe from each other. As the 
c^rriages^ la order to avpid these stones^ 
were obliged to use the intermediate spaces^ 
the tracks of the wheels are there most 
visible. The whole pavement is in ^ood 
condition : it consists merely of consider- 
able pieces of lava; which, however, are 
not cut (as at present) into squares^ and 
may have been on that account the more 
durable. 

Thi5 is supposed to have been the main 
street of Pompeii : which, however I very 
much .doubt ; for the houses on both sides, 
with the exception of some few, were 
evidently the habitations of common citi-* 
zens, and were small and provided with 
booths. The street itself too is narrow ; two 
carriages only could go abreast : it is also 
very uncertain whether it ran through the 
whole town ; for from the spot where the 
moderns discontinued digging, to that where 
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they recommenced (and where the same street 
is supposed to be found again), a wide tract is 
covered with vineyards, which may very well 
occupy the place of the most splendid streets 
and markets still concealed underneath. But 
without wishing to investigate what the en- 
vious bosom of the ashes still conceals,- let us 
dwell for a time on what lies before us : 
and eternal be the memory of the vintner 
who, as he was about to plant trees fifty 
years ago, gave, by the first stroke of his 
spade into the earth, the signal for the re* 
surrection of a town ! 

We will stay a moment before this 
booth in which , liquors were sold. We 
feel disposed to call for the master of the 
liouse : he appears only to be absent 
for a time on business, perhaps to fill his 
casks again which stood in these niches ; 
for the marble table bears the very marks 
of the cups left by the drinkers who are 
just departed. Is no one coming ? Well 
then, we will go into the next house. — ^The 
tenant here has had a salutation of black 
stone inlaid in his threshhold : w^e are 
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tbcrefofe welcome, and may without hcsi- 
tauon aetisfy our curiosity. " On entering 
the habitations, we are struck at the first 
glance with' the strangeness- of their con- 
stiHiction. The middle of the house forms 
a- square something like the Cross-passages 
of a cloister, often surrounded by pillars ^ 
cleanly, and paved with party-coloured 
pretty mosaic. In the middle is a cooling 
well ; and on both.sides are little cliambert^, 
about ten or twelve feet square but high, 
and painted a fine red or yellow. The 
floor is of mosaic; and the door ii made 
generally to serve as a window, there being 
but- one apartment which receives liglit 
through a thick blue glass. M^ny of these 
rooms are supposed to have been bed-cham- 
berg, because there is an elevated broad 
step- on which the bed may have stood, and 
some of the pictures appear most appro- 
priate to a sleeping-room. Others are sup- 
posed to have been dressing-rooms^ because 
on the walls a Venus is being decorated by 
the Graces, and all sorts of little flasks and 
boxes were found in them. The larger 
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served for dining-rooms, and in some suit- 
able accommodations for cold and hot 
baths are to be met with. 

The manner in which a whole room 
might be perfectly heated, was what parti- 
cularly struck me. Against the usual wall, 
a second was erected standing a little dis- 
tance from the first. For this purpose 
large square tiles were taken, having like 
our tiles a sort of hook, so that they kept 
the first wall as it were off from them : a 
hollow space was thus left all round, from 
the top to tlie bottom, into which pipes 
were introduced that carried the warmth 
into the chamber, and rendered the .whole 
place one stove as it were, — The ancients 
were also attentive to avoid the vapour or 
jsmell from their lamps. In some houses 
thtre is a nich made in the wall for the 
lamp, with a little chimney in the form of 
a funnel, through which the steam ascend- 
ed. — Opposite to thg house-door .we see the 
largest room ; which is properly a sort of 
hall> for it has only three walls, being quite 
open in the fore-part. Perhaps this was 
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the place where the good woman sat at her 
work, surrounded by her children ; enjoying 
the coolness of the well before her, and 
welcoming all the guests who entered. The 
side rooms have no connection with each 
other : they are all divided oflF like the cells 
of monks, the door of each leading to a 
well, . 

Most of the houses consist of one such 
square, surrounded by rooms. In a few, 
some decayed steps seem to have led to an 
upper story-, which is no longer in existence. 
Some habitations, however, probably of 
the richer and more fashionable, were far 
more spacious. In these a first court is 
often connected with a secpnd, and even 
with a third, by passages: in other re- 
;Spects their arrangements pretty generally 
resemble the rest. — Many garlands of 
flowers and vine-branches, and many hand- 
some pictures, ai*e still to be seen on the 
walls. It was formerly permitted for the 
guides to sprinkle these pictures with fresh 
water in the presence of travellers, and 
Aus revive their former splendour for a 
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moment: but this is now strictly forbidden f 
and indeed not without reason, since the 
frequent watering might at length totally 
rot away the wall. 

Over one of the house-doors a Priapus 
or phallus is carved^ the signification of 
which is a matter of doubt and speculation. 
Some imagine it to have been the habita- 
tion of a woman of pleasure : others consi- 
der it as an emblem of the god of gardens, 
under whose patronage fruits were perhaps 
sold jh this street. But for that it appears 
too narrow. It is mon* certain that an- 
other of these Hdiiseg belonged to a statu- 
ary, for we find his. workshop still full of 
the vestiges of his art. A third was proba- 
bly inhabited by a surgeon, whose profes- 
siori is equally evident fiom''the instruments 
discovered in his chamber.' ' ' 

A large country-house nesu* the gate un- 
doubtedly belonged to a Very wealthy man, 
and would in fact still invite inhabitants 
within its walls. It is very extensive, 
stands against a hilt, and has many stories. 
Its finely decorated rooms aie unusuaHy 
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spacious ; and its terraces airy^ from which 
we look down into a pretty garden that has 
been now again planted with flowers. In 
the middle of this garden is a large fish-' 
pond^ and near that an ascent from w^aich 
on two sides six pillars descend. This is 
usually called an arbour ; but I know not 
why, for it has not the smallest resemblance 
to one. The hinder pillars are the highest^ 
the middle somewhat lower, and the front 
the lowest : they appear therefore to have 
propped a sloping roof. A covered pas- 
sage resting on jiillars incloses the garden 
on three sides : it was painted, and served 
probably in rainy weather as an agreeable 
walk. It has a fine arched cellar under- 
neath. It receives air and light by several 
openings from without ; and consequently 
its air is so perfectly pure that in the hot- 
test summer it is always refreshing, and 
agreeable for a ramble.— A number of mn- 
phora, or large wine-pitchers, are to be 
seen here, which are still le^^ning against 
the wall as the butler left them when he 
fetched up the last goblet of wine for his 
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master. Had the inhabitants of Pompeif 
preserved these vessels With stoppers, wine 
might have been still found in them ; but, 
as it was, the stream of ashes rushing in 
has of course forced out the wine, and the 
Icing of Naples is thus deprived of the plea- 
sure of drinking that delicious liquor eight- 
een hundred years old. Instead of this we 
found more than twenty human skeletons, 
of fugitives who once thought to save 
themselves here under ground, and certain- 
ly experienced a tenfold more cruel death 
than those suffered who were in the open 
air. 

Ah ! when we wander through the de- 
sert streets and houses, the question every 
mpmont recurs. What became of all these 
inhabitants ? who appear to be just gone 
away for a moineut only, leaving every 
thing lying or standing about as they had 
used it. Their destiny was dreadful. No 
stream of fire encompassed their abodes : 
they could then have sought refuge in 
flight. No earthquake swallowed them up*, 
they would then have endured nothing of 
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the jpangs of death, from the sudden suffoca- 
tion. A rain of a%ht% buried them alive by 
DEGREES ! Read the delineation of Pliny : 
^' A darkness suddenly overspread the coun- 
try; not like the darkness of a moonless 
night, but like that of a closed room in 
which the light is on a sudden extinguish- 
ed. Women screamed, children moaned, 
men cried. Here, children were anxiously 
calling their parents ; and there, parents 
were seeking their children, or husbands 
their wives : all recognized each other only 
by their cries. The former lamented their 
own destiny, and the latter that of those 
the dearest to them. Many wished for 
death, from the fear of dying. ' Many call- 
ed on the Gods for assistance : others de- 
spaired of the existence of the Gods, and 
thought this the last eternal night of the 
'World. Actual dangers were maQ:nificd 
hy unreal terrors. The earth continued to 
^hake; and men, half-distracted, to reel 
about, exaggerating their own and others' 
fears by terrifying predictions-" 
This is the dreadful but true picture 
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which Pliny gives us of the heritors of those 
who were, however, far from the extremity 
of the misery^ But what must have 
been the feelings of the Pompeians, when 
the roaring of the mountain and the 
quaking of the earth waked them from 
their first sleep f They attempted also to 
escape the wrath of the Gods; and, seizing 
the most valuable things they could lay 
their hands upon in the darkness and con- 
fusion, to seek their safety in flight. In 
this street, and before the house that is 
marked with the friendly salutation on its 
threshhold, seven skeletons were found : 
the first carried a lamp, and the rest had 
^till between the bones of their fingers 
something that they wished to save. On a 
sudden they were overtaken by the storm 
that descended from heaven, and sunk into 
the crrave thus made for them. Before the 
above-mentioned country-house was still a 
male skeleton sts^nding witli a dish in his 
hand ; and as on his finger he wore one of 
ihose rings that were allowed to be worn 
only by Roman knights^ he is supposed to 
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haive been the master of the house, who 
had just opened the back garden-gate witk 
the intent of flying, when the shower over- 
whelmed him. Several skeletons were 
found in the very posture in which they 
had breathed their last, without being for- 
ced by the agonies of death to drop the 
things which they had in their hands.— 
This leads me to conjecture that the thick 
mass of ashes must have come down all at 
once in such immense quantities as instant- 
ly to cover them. I cannot otherwise ima- 
gine how the fugitives could all have been 
fixed, as it were by a charm, in their position ; 
and intbis manner their destiny was the less 
hideousj for death suddenly converted them 
into motionless statues, and thus was strip- 
ped of all the horrors with whiclv the fears 
of the sufferers had clothed him in imagi- 
nation. But what then must have been the 
pitiable condition of those who had taken 
refuge in the buildings and cellars i Bu- 
ried dn the thickest darkness, they were se- 
cluded from every thing but lingering tor- 
ment ; and who can paint to himself with- 
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out shuddering^ a slow dissolution ap'* 
proaching^ amidst all the agonies of body 
and of mind ? The^ soul recoils irom the 
contemplation of such images. 

We have visited the inhabitants in their 
private houses : I now conduct the reader 
to the public edifices. — The temple of Isis is 
yet standing here, with its Doric pillars. On 
these altars victims were offered, and from 
these white marble steps flowed the blood of 
the sacrifices. From that vault issued the 
voice of the oracle. The walls of this place 
were painted with emblems of the service 
of Isis ; the hippopotamus, the cocoa-blos- 
som, the ibis, &c. We still found here the 
sacred vessels, lamps, and tables, of Isis. 
From a little chapel still existing, a poison- 
ous vapour is said to have arisen formerly, 
which the heathen priests may have used 
for every species of deception, ^enec^ 
makes mention of it in his time ; and after 
the violent eruption of Vesuvius, this va- 
pour is said to have increased : but I did 
not observe the slightest smell. 

A small Grecian temple of which only 
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two pillars remain^ had been probably al- 
ready destroyed by an earthquake which 
in the reign of Titus preceded the dread- 
ful eruption of the volcano. — On the op- 
posite side of this temple there is still 
an edifice named the quarter of the sol- 
diers^ because all sorts of armory-pictures 
of soldiers^ and a skeleton in chains^ were 
found there. Others considered it to be the 
forum of Pompeii. 

Two theatres are in an excellent state of 
preservation ; particularly the smaller one, 
which might be fitted up for representation 
at very little expence. The structu/t of it 
is such as was usually adopted by the an- 
cients, but is unfortunately out of date with 
us. Whoever has seen the theatre of the 

* 

Hermitage at Petersburg, in the emperor 
Paul's time, and figures it to himself 
uncovered and without boxes, has a true 
image of the theatre at Pompeii. I can- 
not conceive why this mode of building 
is not usual in the present day. The 
spectators require commodious seats, a free 
view of the stage, and facility of hearing, as 
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mtich now as ever. All this is obtained in 
none of our modern theatres to such perfec- 
tion as here. I have gone over the little 
theatre at Pompeii entirely from top to 
bottom^ and seated myself in different 
places^ but have never had occasion to 
complain of any one as not affording a 
good view. Though it is large enough to 
hold two thousand persons^ yet the rabble 
standing in a broad gallery at the very top 
were just as able to see all that was passing 
on the stage as the magistrate in his marble 
balcony. In this gallery the arrangements 
for spreading the sail-cloth over the house 
were still visible. — ^The stage itself is very 
broad^ as it has no side walls; and ap* 
pears less deep than it really is. A wall 
runs across it^ and cuts off just as much 
room as is necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of the performers. But this wall has 
three very broad doors ; the middle one is 
distinguished by its height^ and the space 
behind it is still deeper than before. If 
these doors^ as I conjecture, always stood 
oj^eq, the stage was in fact large, and af- 
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forded moreover the advantage of being 
able to display a double scenery : it, for ex- 
ample^ the scene in front was that of a 
street, there might be behind a free pros- 
pect into the open field. I should very 
much like to see a piece performed in such 
a theatre. 

A Mralk through a town that was itself but 
lately under ground^ cannot be finished at 
a better place than the graves of the inha- 
bitants. These are before the gate on the 
high-road. The tomb of the priestess 
Mammea is here very remarkable; which, 
according to the * inscription, was erected 
here by virtue of a decree of the decemvirs. 
I shall not speak, indeed, of the little boxes^ 
m square piles of stones, in the midst of 
which stood the' urns on a sort of altar 
surrounded by the urns of the family in 
niches ; nor of the hideous broken masks 
which are still affixed on the outside of 
this pile : but I shall never forget the beau- 
tiful seat which forms a semicircle before 
the grave by the road-side, and will hold 
* twenty or thirty persons. It was probably 
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overshadowed by trees eighteen hundred 
years ago ; under which the female peasants 
of Pompeii sat in the cool evenings while 
their children played before them, and 
viewed the foot-passengers and travellers 
who were passing through the gate. Here 
I also sat, wearied both by mental and cor- 
poreal exertions, and surveyed once more 
with pensive looks the corpse of Pompeii. 
What a throng of people once swarmed in 
this place, all actuated by their necessities 
laud passions ! and now, how dreary and de- 
solate ! My eyes grew moist at the affecting 
scene, as I walked along the ruins ; and re- 
flections on our transitory condition drew 
tears fi*om me on leaving them. 

The smallest part of the city, only is dug 
out, more than two-thirds of it still re- 
maining under the ashes. One single street, 
<and part of a narrow bye street, are the only 
passable quarters. On going through the 
house on the right to the opposite ones, we 
4Come to a wall of ashes from which pieces 
of buildings every where project, and ap- 
pear to supplicate the removal of their bur*- 
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den. But little or no progress is now made 
in digging. Ttie queen has lately (as it is 
said^ at the instigation of the prince of 
Wirtemberg) ordered the work to be conti- 
nued^ and I actually found twenty men em« 
ployed at it. But what is the labour of 
twenty men here ! It is objected^ that the 
damage occasioned by the destruction of 
the vineyard above would be too great; 
but the value of such a vineyard is little in 
comparison with the treasures which it coii- 
ceals. It is objected also^ that it is difficult 
to dispose of the earth that is dug out. 
These are all flimsy pretexts to conceal the 
want of inclination. Thirty or forty thou- 
sand idle lazaroni are begging and starv- 
ing in the streets of Naples; and all the 
prisons are filled with galley-slaves^ who (in* 
conceivable as it may be) are used for no 
purpose whatever. These are hands enough^ 
and at a trifling expence ; for the latter 
would not be paid at all^ and the former 
would work for very low wages. Severe 
measures might be adopted against the beg- 
gars^ who ia that case would have a gpo4 
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opportunity of earning their subsistence in^ 
an honest way; and thus Pompeit would 
still be the benefactor of Naples. 

The French, during their stay here, dug 
out some pretty houses : and prince Leo* 
pold has also had some others uncovered at 
his own expence; for every prince and 
princess wilt have the honour of contribut- 
ing his or her part to the work, that it may 
be related to forerigners visiting the court. 
The buildings which have been brought to 
light within these few months have fine mar* 
ble fountains, with borders of the same ma*- 
terial ; and in the chambers are found hand- 
some pictures, in a tolerably good state of 
presei-vation, the signification of which wiH 
occupy the antiquarians. — ^On^one stands a. 
naked female figure, holding up a veil be-- 
hind her. Opposite to her sits a youth, in 
whose lap two long spears lie inverted, and 
a star is hovering over his head. Between 
the two stands a winged boy with a burning 
torch. The cicerone is instantly ready with 
his explanation. '' That,"^ said he, '^ is Ve- 
nus, Apollo, and Love.'' He might as well 
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kave named a dozen other gods, or demi-^ 
gods, and I should have been just as wise.— - 
The second is still more enigmatical : A 
naked man is standing, with the arms of a 
pretty female figure (veiled) very famili- 
arly thrown round him. Both appear to 
contemplate a dragon very tranquilly. A 
spear descends through the air, directed 
not against the dragon, but against them ; 
and behind the young man is a sword lean- 
ing against an eminence. The cicerone 
was here too not at a loss for a replj^ : he 
had fully acquired the art of these people ; 
in answering somethfeig, let it be what it 
will : for silence is not allowable among 
them. — On the third picture a Hercules is 
very clearly to be distinguished, but the 
r^st is much damaged. — Some pretty ara- 
besks are also to be met with in these new. 
chambers. 

The view of Pompeii is even now truly 
impressive ; but how much more so would 
it have been if the king had left the statues, 
household furniture, holy utensils, &c. 
standing ia the places where they were dis-* 
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covered while digging ! Even the skeletons 
might have been left standing and lying, 
and what they held in their hands should 
not have been taken from them. The form 
of the old roofs had been clearly imprinted 
in the mass of ashes : this form might have 
been imitated, and such roofs have been.re- 
j)]aced. What would have been the sensa- 
tions of the stranger on viewing the uten- 
sils for the sacrifices still on the altars^ the 
household furniture in the apartments^ 
the half-drest victuals in the kitchens, the 
flasks of oil and ointment in the baths, and 
the busy skeletons each at his occupation ! 
He would have thought himself in a city in- 
habited by departed spirits ; and, absorbed 
in awful contemplations of the past, would 
have left Pompeii as the frontiers of the 
lower world. 

It is urged that this was not possible ; 
because every thing would have been stolen 
hi a few weeks that could have • been re- 
moved. But what is the use of the sol- 
diers, who do very little else than dance at 
the opera ? How easy it would have been to 
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%reet guard-houses at the gates of Pompeii ! 
and with one or two companies of invalids 
all the passages might be conveniently se* 
cured. They might then have saved them- 
selves the trouble of dragging to Palera\o 
all the antiquities as they were dug out. I 
will venture to say that the French would 
not have plundered a nail out of Pompeii 
itself, but would have respected every thing 
in it as the property of the skeletons. 

HERCULANEUM. 

No traveller should be induced to de- 
scend deep in the ground for Herculaneum, 
The money which he must give his cice- 
rone he may as well throw into the street ; 
for his curiosity will be only wearied with a 
perpetual sameness in every cellar. Great 
preparations are made ; torches lighted up, 
a burning wax taper given into every one's 
hand, after which we descend an incalcu- 
lable number of steps. We hear the car- 
riages rolling in the street over us, lik^dis- 
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tant thunder ; and what do we see remark-^ 
able ? Immense masses of lava, which once 
buried the city. For all the rest we must 
take the word of the guide. We are drag- 
ged up and down through all sorts of damp 
cold passages, that resemble subterraneousr 
labyrinths, and are totally without air.— 
These walls are said to have belonged to the 
theatre. A small specimen of the marble is 
still to be seen. Those stairs lead down into 
the pit; here the unfortunate inhabitants sat 
witnessing the performance while Vesuvius- 
was brooding their destruction. We gape 
at the wall and the stairs, nod our approba- 
tion to the cicerone, remain as wise as be- 
fore, and are at length heartily glad to get 
out of this cellar and see the day-light.; 
Formerly this passage was very rich in cu- 
riosities; temples, theatres, pictures, sta- 
tues, &c. were then in abundance to be ad- 
mired : but now almost the whole is again 
closed, for want of room to dispose of the 
lava taken out at present; and there is, pro- 
perly speaking, nothing to see^ The mag- 
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DiGceni works of art which have been 
brought to light, are, in one assemblage^ to 
be found in the 

MUSEUM AT PORTICI. 

Unfortunately, much the smaller part 
only is still there : for whatever was sup- 
posed to have any superior value from its 
materials or construction, was sent to Pa- 
lermo*; where it rests in fifty-two chests 
till the burning French lava is a little 
cooled. 

Yet this remaining part has, however, its 
full value. Who can behold without the 
strongest emotions of admiration, the relics 
of the most transitory things, which, for 
eighteen hundred years, have braved the 
ravages of time ? There are still bread, 
corn, dough which was just to be put into 
the oven^ soap with which they had washed 
themselves, figs, and even egg-shells per- 
fectly white, and in as good a state as if 
the cook had broken them an hour before. 
Here is a kitchen provided with every thing 
necessary: trivets and pots stand on the 
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hearth ; stewpaas hang on the wall ; skini'* 
mers and tongs in the corner ; a metal mor« 
tar rests on the shaft of a pillar ; weights, 
hammers^ scythes, and other utensils of hus- 
bandry ; helms and arms ; sacrificing bowls 
and knives ; a number of pretty-shaped 
glasses, large and small glass bottles, ]amps> 
vases, decorations for furniture, a piece of 
cloth, nets, and even shoe-soles ; all sorts of 
female ornaments, necklaces, rings, and ear- 
rings ; a wooden chess-board, reduced in- 
deed to a cinder: — all these things are 
more or less injured by the fire, but yet all 
distinguishable at first sight. — Ev^ry apart- 
ment of the museum is laid with the 
most charming antique floors ; partly mo- 
saic from Pompeii, and partly marble from 
Herculaneum. Statues, vases, busts, chan- 
deliers, altars, tables of marble and bronze, 
are all in as good a state as if they had 
just come from the hands of the artist. 
Thousands of coins fill the diflferent cases. 
On short fine chains bans: medallions of 
marble down from the cieirng, ir, the same 
manner as our chandeliers or birdcages do. 
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'These medallions have on "both sides bas-re* 
lie% which appear to be of no considerable 
value as works of art. They hang so as to 
be reached with the hand^ and of course 
may be conveniently turned about and ex- 
amined. I cannot decide upon the elFect 
which such ornaments may have had for- 
merly. As all that were found were crowded 
into one room, and thus formed a cluster 
hanging from the cieling, the whole ap- 
pearance of them was very bad. 

Most of the pictures in Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, and Stabia, were sawed from the 
wall ; and a long row of apartments in the 
museum is now set out with them. I cannot 
say that a very careful selection of them has 
been made ; many of them are aluiost obli- 
terated, and many are extremely bad. It ap- 
pears as if the object had been to fill a great 
number of rooms, without paying any regard 
to the tediousness of such a scene for the spec- 
tator, who perhaps would not wish to look 
at more than a twentieth part of the whole. 
They have carried their puerile conceit so 
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far as^ with infinite difficulty, to loosen the 
scratches made by the soldiers at Pompeii 
in their barracks, and to adorn a large 
apartment with them.— All that took up too 
much room has been placed in the court ; 
which is crowded with tombstones, inscrip- 
tions, cisterns, pillars, statues, 8cc. In the 
middle, a fine horse of bronze is set up. 
The modern inscription informs us that 
there were four, but only this one has been 
saved. It would have been wiser not to 
have said any thing; for the other three 
were hacked to pieces through the negli* 
gence of the government in not using proper 
measures for their preservation, but at last 
they thought proper to secure the fourth. 

The most remarkable objects in the mu- 
scumat Portici, are the manuscripts found in 
two chambers of a house at Herculaneum. 
Though they have been so frequently de- 
scribed, they must be seen to furnish a cor- 
rect idea of them. They resemble cudgels 
reduced to the state of a cinder, and in part 
petrified; are black and chesnut-brow:n^ 
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Be in many glass cases ; and unfortunately 
are so decayed, that under every one of threm 
a quantity of dust and crumbs is to be per- 
ceived. Being relied up together in the 
manner of the ancients^ and perhaps also 
gradually damaged by the moisture pene- 
trating through the ashes^ it appears -almost 
impracticable ever -to decypher a syllable 
ef them. But for the industry and talent of 
man nothing is impossible^ and his curio- 
sity impels him to the most ingenious in- 
ventions. 

The machine by which the manuscripts 
are unrolled, is of such a nature that I de- 
spair of describing it cleariy. It resembles, 
yet only in the exterior, a bookbinder's 
frame on which he iisually sews his books. 
The manuscript rests oh some cotton in the 
bow of two ribbands ; with one end fast- 
ened above in cords, exactly like the cur- 
tain of a theatre. Goldbeater's-skin is then 
laid on with the white of an egg in very 
jsmall stripes, by means of a pencil, in order 
io give something to hold by. To this skin 
#ilk threads arq fastened ; which, together 
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with the ribband, wind above round the peg, 
in the same manner as the string of a violin. 
When the workman has, with the skin, laid 
hold of however small a part of the ma* 
Duscript ; and, by means of a sharp pen- 
cil, has loosened the first leaf as mnch as 
possible ; he turns the peg with the greatest 
precaution, and is happy if he succeeds so 
far as to unroll a quarter of an inch : upon 
which he begins the operation afresh. It 
must not, however, be imagined that this 
quarter of an inch, which was undone with 
such infinite difficulty, remains a connected 
whole. Not at all : it rather resembles a 
piece of tinder that is full of holes. 

After the workman has gained thus much 
of the flimsy leaf, he carries it, with his 
breath held in, to a table, and gives it to 
the copyists. These men must be very ex- 
pert in distinguishing the letters. Their 
task is not only transcribing, but drawing: 
for they copy the whole leaf, with all its va- 
cancies, in the carefullest manner; after 
which a man of learning tries to supply the 
parts that are wanting. These supplements 
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are, of course, very arbitrary. There is 
scarcely a line in which some letters or 
words are not wanting ; often whole lines, 
or whole periods, must be filled up. What 
a wide field for conjecture ! What is thus 
supplied is written in red ink, between 
the black ; we may therefore instantly per- 
^ceive at first sight, how much belongs to 
the original, and how much has been added. 
It is said that the manuscripts are also to be 
printed : in that case I anticipate liow the 
linguists of Europe will employ themselves 
in cavilling, each in his way, at the supplies 
which have been thus made, or substituting 
others in their room. 

The endless trouble which the whole 
must occasion, may be conceived. It was 
some time ago nearly laid aside, as every 
thing else is here ; but the prince of Wales 
has taken it upon himself, and defrays the 
expences without giving offence to the 
royal sportsman of Naples. Eleven young 
persons unfold the manuscripts, two others 
copy them, and a meritorious and zealous " 
Englishman named Hayter has the di- 
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rection of the whole. He assured me that 
the persons employed began to work with 
gieater skill and expedition than some 
years ago. He by no means despairs of 
decyphering all the six hundred manu- 
scripts still extant; and does not doubt of 
finding a Menander and an Ennius^ as he 
flatters himself with having already found 
a, Polybius, in his work. The very day be- 
fore I visited the museum, he had disco- 
vered an unknown author, named Colotos.* 
His business requires a philosophical tem- 
per. As the name of the author h always 
put on the last page, he cannot know whose 
work it is till that leaf is unrolled. Seven 
Latin authors have fallen into Mr. Hayter's 
hands; but unfortunately all in such a 
state that it was not possible to open them 
whole. He complained the more of this, as 
there appeared to be among them a work 
of Livy's ; at least, it was certainly an his- 
torical work written in his style, and be- 
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gan with a speech in which much was said 
of a family of Acilius. Unfortunately, no 
more could be made of it. Mr. Hayter la- 
mented that the first person to whom the 
manuscripts had been entrusted (a Spaniard 
named Albuquerque) had thrown them all 
together ; for he himself thought that they 
might hav^e been of various merit in the 
different chambers in which they were 
placed. 

At present five writers have been disco^* 
Tered : Philodemus, of whom, the most 
works have been found, and among others 
a treatise on the vices which border on vir- 
tues — certainly a very copioua subject if it 
has been discussed with ability ; Epicurus ; 
Phaedrus; Demetrius Phalereus ; and now 
Colotos^ Mr, Hayter is not perfectly sa- 
tisfied with finding nothing but philosophi- 
cal works ; yet he says that even in these, 
many historical notices yet unknown are 
interspersed. There is, for example, a trea- 
tise on anger, containing an instance iii 
which Bacchus punished Cadmus for in- 
dulging that passion^ a circumstance of 
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which we were never before informed. All 
travellers interested for the sciences, will 
catch (as I did) with eagerness every word 
from the mouth of the meritorious Hayter, 
and join with me in wishing him health. 
He is fully possessed of every other re- 
quisite qualification. 

In a fresh conversation with Mr. Hayter, 
I have learnt that the manuscript of Colo- 
tos lately found contains a reixftation of 
Plato's treatise on friendship. Mr. Hayter 
has also traced the name of Colotos in 
Plutarch; who has written against him, as 
he has against Plato. Thus it was the same 
with the ancient philosophers as with those 
of our times. 

A new and important discovery has been 
made within these few days. The writings 
of Epicurus have hitherto been found only 
in detached parts, but now they have been 
met with all together. This manuscript is 
in the best state of preservation, and Hay- 
ter will now be able to rectify his own for- 
mer supplements by the original. It must 
be extremely interesting for an intelligent 
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man^ to be able to ascertain ia such a case 
whether he has properly supplied the sense. 
: — ^A hundred and thirty manuscripts are 
either actually unrolled, or unrolling. 

CHURCHES AT NAPLES, 

The churches themselves, as edifices, are 
here seldom worth looking at. They are 
mostly very small; and not likely, by their 
construction, to immortalize the architects. 
But there is scarcely one that does not con- 
tain something curious, and for that reason 
I shall notice them cursorily. I shall not 
detain myself with indiiFerent pictures, but 
speak merely of those that are distinguished 
for their beauty or absurdity. 

Santa Maria Soledad, A Spanish oflicer 
has here founded a convent of nuns for the 
education of the poor orphan daughters of 
officers. I should like to have learnt how 
^x his will was accomplished, but the old 
nuns refuse admittance. — In their church 
St. Cecilia plays on the organ, and an angel 
takes the trouble to blow the bellows for 
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her. This was the droll conceit of Carft^ 
yatica. 

Santa Brigada boasts a cupola charm- 
ingly painted by Luke Giordano. It re- 
presents, what we very frequently find in 
this country^ an assembly of heavenly be- 
ings rendering honour to the Almighty. 
The saints look at him, and the angels play 
on all sorts of instruments. Bat the effect 
of the whole is so admirable> that we can 
never be weary of surveying it ; and the 
longer we gaze at it, the more lively the 
objects appear. Round the lower part of 
the cupola runs a gallery painted in a 
similar manner, in which the evangelists 
are standing and enjoying the prospect. 
Giordano, who lies buried here, has in this 
cupola erected himself a finer monument 
than if the most pompous inscription had 
been fixed on his tomb. 

Santa Trinita is the most splendid 
church in Naples, but this is all that can 
be said for it. A prodigious quantity of 
marble is lavished on it ; but the pictures 
which it contains are of no gieat value> 
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though some of Spagnoletti are among the 
number. — I must observe once for all, that 
the treasures in silver and precious stones 
formerly to be found here and in many other 
churches, will henceforth be sought for in 
vain. They have all been secularized. 

The church of Spirito Santo is said to be 
connected with an hospital for loose wo- 
men; but all hospitals here lie buried in 
the most nauseous filth, and I have neg- 
lected visiting these receptacles in which 
human beings moulder ^way.— -A rosary 
picture by Luca Fa Presto (here I may 
venture to call the good Giordano by his 
nickname) is very much celebrated* I pre- 
fer, however, looking at a fresco painting 
of his; for rosary pictures are in ge- 
neral contrary to my taste. — On the other 
hand, I will introduce the reader to an ac- 
quaintance with a new painter of whom he 
will probably now hear for the first time. 
His name is Fidelio Fischetti, He has pro- 
duced a large and. charming picture, from 
which a truly celestial Virgin sends a smile. 
The heads of the saints and angels are 

VOL. II. I 
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masterly, the whole group is admirable^ 
and the colouring lively. The figures in- 
deed appear all to stand forth too little in 
front. We observe also with pleasure that 
the child Jesus has a great likeness to his 
lovely mother. — In a chapel hangs a very 
good picture representing a silly subject. 
The queen of heaven is armed with a 
cudgel, and has just been beating Satan 
severely. On the other side, a boy of 
About fourteen stretches out his hands to 
her. His distorted eves declare him to be 
epileptic, and consequently to have been 
possessed by the devil. — In a good fresco 
painting, the sorcerer Simon is hurled 
down from the air. In the excellent head 
of St. Peter, the joy of success is expressed 
in a very lively manner: the pious painter 
has almost overdone his part here, by 
making the saint express a malicious joy. — 
A splendid inscription in marble informs 
lis that here rest the bones of I know not 
how many thousand martyrs. Among them 
are not less than ten kings, emperors, em- 
presses, and princesses ; from England, 
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Scodand, Dalinatia, &c. The curious col- 
lector has also not forgotten to notice from 
what church-yards and out of what cata- 
combs he gathered these bones.— -Not far 
from this lie three round smooth marble 
stones, each having a fe^v holes ; to which, 
according to tradition^ the martyrs were 
bound to be tortured. The lips of the 
pious kiss these stones smoother every day. 
The chapel of Maria delia Pitta dc 
Sangri is in reality only a family vault be- 
loHging to the house of Sangri. — This 
chapel has been renowned for many cu*- 
rioQs productions of art in marble^ particu- 
larly for a statue of Baarhfulness as it is 
called. It is a very beautiful female figure, 
concealed from head to foot in a veil that 
is in all parts thin and transparent, and 
which sits so close to the face and l^ody as 
to allow every feature and limb to be clearly 
distinguished. Volkmann thinks the coq^^- 
ceit new, but not fine. I, on the contrary 
consider it as fine, but liot new ; and have 
no other objection to it than the absurdity 
of calling a figure more naked than a Pa- 
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risian opera-^lancer^ the image of Bashful- 
ness. Even the concealment of the charms 
is only sufficient to heighten them. The 
sculptor's name is Corradini ; and an inscrip- 
tion over the statue compares it to llie per* 
formances of Grecian artists.-— Another sin* 
gular statue is distinguished by a title no 
less curious; namely^ '' the disappointed 
delusion/' A man is lying in a net which 
with the body is very ingeniously wrought 
out of one piece. A Genius who by his at- 
tributes is intended to denote Reason^ has 
opened the net before the person entangled^ 
and begins to disengage him from it. These 
allegories are such strange affairs^ that they 
)nust be very simple and clear in order to 
afford amusement.— A dead Christ over 
whom a veil appears in like manner to have 
been thrown^ is a manifest imitation .of the 
statue of Bashfulness. — But how was it 
possible for Volkmann to pass over in 
silence the magnificent bas-relief of white 
marble over the altar? It is^ in my opinion^ 
the best piece in the whole chapel. The fi- 
gures are as large as life. The body of Christ 
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Btirrounded by his friends, who all express 
their grief at his death, is exceedingly na- 
ttiral and affecting, A weeping group of 
angels are hovering in the air ; and in so 
beautiful a manner are they executed, as to 
draw tears also into the eyes of the specta- 
tor. The whole is very charming, but it 
has however one fault ; namely, that Christ 
does not appear dead, but merely asleep.— 
A prince Sjingro who died thirty years ago, 
was a jack-of-all-trades, and was every mo- 
Hient bringing forward some new invention. 
At one time he painted in wax colours ; 
at another, he made artificial iapis-lazuli j 
«t a third, wool from doi^Vbane: betook 
from, and gave colours to, genuine stones ; 
smoothed porcelain by a wheel ; tinned 
copper vessels more durably than usual ; 
restored plants from their own ashes ; 
constructed inextinguishable lamps, &c. 
Among other tilings, he knew how to give 
to white Carian marble any colour which he 
pleased, and indeed penetrated the whole 
stone with it. Of this last art he has left a 
memorial in the chapel; for his own tomb 
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sippears to be made of porphyry. We must 
not, however, view it attentively ; as we 
may very soon discover that it is coloured, 
and cannot then refrain from the remark 
that its natural white would have been more 
handsome. Whether the numerous inven- 
tiousof this prince have perished with him, 
I have not been able to learn. In his life- 
^kne, at least, they must have made him 
very happy ; for never is a vain man more so 
than when he thinks to have acquired by 
his own genius what no one possessed before 
him. 

San Lorenzo is said to contain many re* 
markable statues and pictures; but I saw 
nothing there worth noticing except a Chiist 
on the cross in a red silk sleeping-gown. 

San Girolamo boasts twelve magnificent 
pillars from the temple of Jupiter Serapis.* 
Unfortunately, the church is so disfigured 
with gaudy marble, that the beautifully 
simple pillai*s stand there like serious men 



* I cannot pronounce this to be certain. The pillsiri 
at least dacrved to haye stood there. 
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playing among boys. A picture in the sa« 
cristry is ascribed to Guido. — There are 
many other pictures in this churchy but 
of little value. In one chapel we see an 
old man who appears to welcome a youth 
by an embrace. I am much inclined to 
think this picture fine^ and am fond of 
mentioning things which are passed over 
by others merely because no famous name 
has recommended them. 

San Gennaro (or Januarius) is the cathe- 
dral church. A few small porphyry pillars 
at the entrance are said to have come froni 
a temple of Apollo, but are scarcely worth 
looking at. The baptismal font is ai\ 
antique sacrificing- vessel of Bacchus, and 
is adorned with clubs and masks. It is a 
pity only that the ears and noses of the 
latter have been struck off. AH wine-mer- 
chants are said to have their children bap- 
tized in this vessel. — I have read with 
astonishment in Volkmann, that the altar- 
pieces by Dominichino are not his best 
performances. He does not take the 
trouble to say a word further upon the sub- 
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ject ; but proceeds to mention bow maay 
golden cup; set with diamonds were found 
in the treasury of this churchy and bow it id 
supposed that the liquefaction of the saint*^ 
blood is effected. 1 confess that the Re- 
surrection by that artist made a stronger 
impression on me than all these treasures. 
The first waking of the dead man, the anx- 
ious surprize with which he casts his eyes 
around, the tender fearless joy with which 
his wife embraces him, and the expression 
of dread and horror in the persons who were 
}ess closely connected with him, all de- 
note refined feeling with masterly powers, 
and produce an astonishing effect on the 
heart.— The picture hanging opposite, where 
several sick people ai'e miraculously cured, 
is admirable ; but there -should not have 
been a lam^ hand among them, which is 
indeed no subject for the arts. — The sub- 
terraneous chapel is pot worth visiting. The 
cardinal Caraffa is here kneeling in mar- 
ble. If it be true that Michael Angelo ex- 
ecuted this statue, he has at least certainly 
«ot confirmed his reputation by it. • 
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San Giacomo. When distant from our 
country, we are delighted with every trifle 
that puts us in mind of it. Here^ where 
we so seldom find German spoken or writ- 
ten, I felt a very agreeable sensation 
excited by an inscription in that language 
on a tomb that suddenly and unexpectedly 
meets the eye. It records the memory of a 
brave German knight who faithfully served 
the emperor Charles the Fifth as counsellor 
and soldier; and lived as long as the em- 
peror's son had immediate occasion for him, 
for he died on the day on which peace was 
concluded. The inscription runs as fol- 
lows, in the simple style of the old Ger- 
mans : '* Hans Walther of Hiernhaim was 
my name. I lived a knight in honour and 
credit. I was the emperor Charles's coun- 
sellor and colonel, and his son Philip's also. 
I served him wjth my arms faithfully, and 
brought my six thousand men into his 
country," &c. — ^The monument of the vice- 
roy Peter of Toledo, is a more striking 
object to the eye. It was he who crowned 
ail his exploits by erecting the giant in 
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the court of the castle. The monument 
itself is a gaudy tasteless composition of 
statues and bas-reliefs, prepared by John of 
Nolta, On the latter most of the figures 
have crooked legs : among the former there 
is a very pretty representation of Justice 
holding her indispensable scales (which 
however are money-scales) in one hand^ 
and in the other a judge's wig. — The 
old man who led me about had an idea that 
nothing would interest a stranger which 
was not antique ; and accordingly, when 
he saw me looking steadfastly at a Birth of 
Christ by Spagnoletti, he declared it to be 
four hundred years old. — A Holy Family 
carefully covered with a silk curtain, is 
given out as the work of Guido; but I had 
already learnt not to be deluded at Naples 
by either names or curtains. 

San Fillippo. I recal this church to 
mind only to laugh> first at the image of St, 
Jauuarius there treasured up, which rcr 
mained once unhurt by a fire in consequeace 
of a wink from thesaint,who had before been 
pleased in the same manner to check the 
rage of Vesuvius ; and secondly at a droll 
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and ambiguous epitaph of a certain Peter 
Leo who had been confessor to the convent ' 
of nuns: ^^ iu cura virgijmm canobii (fi7i« 
geHtissimi" 

Santa Maria Nmva. Whoever thinks 
the inventor of the art of mining as prac- 
tised . at sieges worthy a viaii^ may here 
see his tomb. His name was Peter Na« 
varro : he raised himself from a common 
soldier to be general of the Spanish 
army. It is, however, not certain whe- 
ther the diabolical invention can be as- 
scribed to him ; for the inscription merely 
says that he was skilful in expugnandis ur^ 
bibus, '^in reducing towns." — The best pic- 
ture in this church represents a very horrid 
subject: an executioner plucking the bowels 
out of the body of some martyr, whose name 
I have forgotten. I have also seen a simi- , 
lar piece in, anotheir church: where, how- 
ever, the painter's imagination has exhibit- 
ed a &ublimer idea ; for there the bowels 
were wound round a roller, that might be 
turned so as to draw them out of the saint's 
body as ladies twine off cotton. 

Santa Chiara is a cloister of nuns, filled 



./ 
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by princesses and countesses^ who give and 
receive visits, and live merrily, among them- 
selves. The present abbess is a princess, 
who feeds a fair flock of above two hun* 
Ared ^eep. Their church is one of the 
largest and finest in Naples. The cieling, 
by Conca, representing David dancing be- 
fore the ark, is finely painted. — An inter- 
esting picture, with an affecting inscrip- 
tion, is dedicated to a girl of fourteen, 
who is lamented by her parents as an 
only daughter, and by her destined bride- 
groom. She lies here hewn in stone ; and 
if the figure is just, she must have been a 
lovely creature. 

An antique tomb stands in the chapel of the 
family of San Felice. It has little merit as a 
work of art, but the subject it is intended to 
represent would not be unworthy the labour 
of an antiquarian to decypher .-— The same re- 
mark applies to a pulpit which, according to 
tradition, was sent over from Jerusalem to- 
gether with two serpentine pillars, as a pre- 
sent to the pious sisterhood. It is deco- 
rated with very bad but very curious bas^ 
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reliefs, which represent men cut into pieces 
and kings looking on, 8cc. The pulpit it- 
self has a truly primitive aspect. — In this 
chapel the family of Bauci have an old 
monument, remarkable for the costume 
of seven knights lying in it. Not only 
does each bear in his hand his falcon, but 
several hold in their other hand a falcon's 
claw, and have besides a falcon's wing on 
their girdle. The Bauci must surely have 
descended in a direct line from the mighty 
sportsman Nimrod himself.i— The monu- 
ment of a marshal Cabarro is also said to 
he here : who, at the instigation of queen 
Johanna, was an accomplice in the mur- 
der of her husband ; and for this action was 
afterwards, by her order, deservedly punish- 
ed with death by the executioner. But I 
did not see this monument, nor could the 
monk who was my conductor give me any 
, information respecting it. The memorial 
which reads so striking a lesson ought sure- 
ly to be preserved with care. 

San Dominico. I recommend the sa- 
cristy to all supercilious princes^ as a fit 
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place for them to visit occasionally ; for here 
they will hehold corruption preying on the 
bodies of their equals. In the gallery run-* 
ning round stand large coffins covered with 
red velvet, in which kings and some heroes 
of royal blood are mouldering.— The An- 
nunciation by Titian, and a St. Joseph by 
Giordano, do not add to the credit of those 
masters.— Seeing a silk curtain hang over 
an altar, I thought it concealed some pre- 
cious picture, and desired it to be removed. 
The guide told me that could not be done 
unless the altar were first lighted up. As 
it was here pretty dark, I thought he wish- 
ed to shew me the object by a stronger 
light, and begged him therefore to bring 
the tapers. He did so, bent his knee, and 
crossed his breast. This raised my curiosi- 
ty to the highest pitch. He then re- 
moved the curtain ; when there stood be- 
fore me a lyretched wooden doll, as a 
figure of the holy Virgin, dressed in bro- 
cade ; which here performs miracles daily. 
I suppressed my propensity to laughter 
with the greatest difficulty, and even affect- 
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ed a reverential look. From this I acquir- 
ed one caution, which I recommend to 
every traveller ; namely, on seeing a cur- 
tain, to inquire whether a picture is behind 
it : for the master-pieces of superstition are 
here as much veiled as those of the arts. 

San Paolo was formerly a temple of Cas- 
tor and Pollux^ of whom two pillars are 
still remaining. Volkmaan saw many 
Other antique pillars, from a theatre on 
which Nero is said to have danced. These 
I have not been able to find. Seneca often 
passed this place, to visit the philosophical 
auditory ; and was grieved to find the the- 
atre fuller than the school. This vexation 
was in my opinion very unphilosophical : 
they must be an insupportable people who 
could act otherwise. 

San Giovanni Evcmgehsta. Perhaps the 
smallest and yet the most remarkable 
church in Naples ; for it was built above 
two hundred years ago by a philosopher 
liamed Pontanus, who has decorated the 
church-wall on the outside with philoso- 
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phical proverbs that savonr little of the 
blind saperstition prevalent in his time.— 
Pontanus has here inscribed some highly 
affecting epitaphs to his beloved ^ife aiid 
children^ whom he had the misfortune to 
survive; but they would produce a still 
greater effect if they were a little shorter. — 
In another place he has indulged himself in 
an ingenious piece of humour. He once 
found a fragment of a marble slab^ with 
half an antique inscription ; which he di- 
rectly set about completing, and then made 
it serve as an excellent epitaph for one of 
his friends. — ^This church is also not with- 
out a relic ; but it is.a genuine philosophi- 
cal one. This is no other than an arm of 
the historian Livy, 

The Church of the Holy Ghost. Before 
the time of St. Dominicus, garlands were 
commonly woven of roses^ which were pla^ 
ced on the beads of. lovers; and these gave 
a charming perfume. But the monkish 
imagination^ which models every thing in 
its own strange way (like the marquis wh^ 
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bad all soi^ of monsters hewn in slone^ to 
decorate his palace with them) has plucked 
Ae simple garland from the brows^ and 
converted roses into little balls^ to which is 
hung a cross^ still giving these the appella-^ . 
tion of rosaries. When the hands of the 
pious are provided with these, the fiogers 
receive a power^ by playing with the little 
balls^ of playing away their sins. It is one 
of the maddest conceptions that ever enter- 
ed the brain of a man ; I would say^ of a 
monk. But^ what is still worse^ it passed 
into the heads of a thousand others ; and 
now millions of fingers are tossing these 
little balls up and dowu^ and iinagiae 
at the same time that they thus actually 
toss their sins aside. To what a degree 
may not human credulity be imposed upon ! 
Whoever would see the sublimest powerb 
and the lowest degradation of the human 
mindy let him place Newton discovering the 
powers of gravitation^ by the side of an old 
woman telling her beads. — In this churtli, 
which belongs to the Dominicans^ hnng^^ a 
picture by Luke Giordano^ which is none 
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of hii best performances, for how -cotAd the 
subject inspire a painter ? The queen of 
heaven is sitting in a cbmer, and distribot" 
ing rosaries. The child Jesus in her lap dees 
the same ; and the holy crowd, kneeling, re- 
ceive them with pions gratitude.— By way 
of^ indemnification ior the time lost in con- 
templating this absurdity, let the spectator 
raise his eyes to the cieling ; in which the 
Baptism of Christ, excellently painted by 
Matthias, is to be seen. Matthias. would 
have left a very agreeable impression on the 
spectators of his picture, if he had not 
thought proper to intersperse it with some 
horrid scenes. On the left, hand David is 
shewing the head of Goliah ; and, on the 
right, Judith that of. HoJoferaes. 

!THE 61ANT. 

A .MUTILATED andorigiuaHy ill->hem 
; .figure of Jupiter. Terminus was dngupsome- 
, where, and repaired. by . a^ still . worse artist 
. than its first maker. . It is. a huge shppeleis 
. mass, of which the most, remarkable. pr* 
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cumstance is that it has been placed in the 
open court near the royal castle. New arms 
have been put on this giant. In his present 
place, however^ he ba9 nq occasion for 
them ; for his monstrous limbs aerve ao 
other purpose than to hold in each hand a 
«mall coat of arms. What a burlesque com- 
position ! From the belly down to the foot 
an eagle's skin is spread over him, and pn 
this stands a pompous description in a styJe 
very prevalent among the Italians, which 
declares to posterity that some viceroy (itjs 
not worth while to copy the name), after 
having done the town many great favours, 
crowned his exploits by erecting ^his giant 
here, and converting it from a fabulous be- 
ing into the guardian genius of the beU ^ 
icings. What king is here meant, is per- 
fectly a mystery : all kings are the best while 
living.— The people play all s^its of tricks 
^itbthifl^iant. 
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As every traveller, if he only stops some 
weelcs here, will certainly walk more than 
once in the haven, let him by no means 
spare the trouble of mounting the steep 
^ight of stairs in the light-house. Let him, 
in fine weather, also take his coffee there. 
An old friendly pilot will set out a chair and. 
taUe for him, in the gallery which goes 
lound the lantern ^ and^ if he has a short 
sight, will bring him also a telescope : and 
thiiss provided he may feast perfectly at his 
ease, on the most magnificent panorama 
that was ever reflected to a human eye. 
The splendid city lies like an amphitheatre 
around him, crowned by the Carthusian 
monastery which commands Fort St. Elmo. 
To the right and left the bay. extends itself 
to view ; the winding bank of which is bor- 
dered by gay edifices, like a robe embroi.-^ 
dered with flowers* , On one side Pausilip^ 
pus lifts its head, and on the other Porticij^ 
with which latter the smoking Vesuvius is 
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connected. The eye, wandering from thence^ 
fieaches Castel al Mare^ and the Cape of 
Miaerva. Under the feet of the spectator, 
at a giddy depths the people throng on the 
Mole^ and the rocking ships nWe their fo- 
rest of masts in the ocean. Inaumerable 
boats are sailing backward and forward to 
the English ships of war lying off in the 
roads. As we follow the course of ,thebpat9. 
our looks glide by an irresistible aferac^toii 
over the majestic syrface of the oeean ^and, 
passing sideways^ rest on the adjoining 
island of Capri^ which rises out of the waves.^ 
Whoever does not here, for some minutes 
at least, forget the whole world over this 
small spot of land, is probably blind* 

^HE VIL^LA RE ALE. 

This is a public walk which may certainly 
be compared ito the avenue of lime-trees at 
Berlin, but by no means to ithe summer- 
garden of Petersburg, and still less to the 
Tuilleries at ParisL. If k had not the sea 
«a oae side, and ibe iamous Farne^e st<?cr 
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in it» middle, it would be scarcely worth 
mentioning ; for a few scanty trees, and 
meagre courtiers parading among them, are 
the only ornaments its contains. 
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After ascending a paved monntaiir witb 
some difficulty, and an nnpaved footpath 
with still more/ on reaching a cool nook ih 
a rock we fiod ourselves at the entrance of 
a cave . which internally forms a regular 
arched square. Round about are small 
niches hewn in the rock, where the urns 
stood ; and whoever has seen the grave of 
the priestess at Pompeii, will not doubt a 
moment that all this cave has been a burial- 
place. But why that of Virgil r This I am 
not competent to answer. The number of 
niches evinces much rather that it was, as 
at Pompeii, a family-vault. But Virgil was 
a native of Mantua, and had no family at 
Napless we may therefore conclude that it 
is a delusion if we here imagine ourselves in 
the cave that held the remains of the great 
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Homan bard. Ic unfortunately also does 
not appear that travellers of any rank or 
coiHlition visiting this place^ are inspired 
with particularly sublime emotions ; for the 
first thing they do is to forget Virgil com- 
pletely^ and scratch their own names on the 
wall. We might enlist whole regiments 
Ivene from all nations. It is shocking to 
think of what thousands the good Virgil 
must thus drag with him into eternity. 

Opposite the entrance of the cave is a 
marble table fastened in the rock, on which 
we may read an insignificant inscription that 

* 

has been often copied. The spaces between 
the tildes are filled with the names of tra- 
veller. Here stands, the name of Gustavus 
the Third of Sweden ;. but written only with 
lead pencil, and so much effaced that we 
maM believe it on the word of the cice- 
rone. Here is also seen that of the late 
siir William Hamilton ; which a Frenchman,, 
in the ardour of his zeal for liberty, would 
have emsed with his sabre amidst loud im- 
preeations. Sir Sidney Smith's name too 
is here ;. whom the French hero would hav9 
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spared less^ if the English hero had not been 
close behind him. I found likewise the 
name of the Russian Orpheus^ the organist 
Hioimel. Many ladies have forgotten here 
that they should engrave their names in 
hearts^ and not on stones. 

I have seen very little of the laurels Tviiich 
are said to sprout^ unplanted and inde« 
stnictible^ from Virgil's tomb. Laurel-trees 
are to be found indeed every where in this 
part; but pocitical sprigs scarcely any wher^« 

THE P0$T-PFF1CE AT NAPLES. 

As we go from the place' Largo del Cas- 
tello to the Mole^ we t must pass a corner 
w^here the lifsts of the 'letters arrived are 
hung out. As, the .throng of people is thcFC 
at^ all times very considerable^ it gives rise 
to some singularities whiirh in my* opinion 
are confined to Kaples. ;The letters ar« 
flumbered^ and the names of those to- whom 
they are addressed are marked alphabeti- 
cally^ but these are the christian- and not 
the surnames. This^oes^ot/lio^ever/^p- 
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^^1y to dllr without exception; for whoever 
: kas ^he good Sovtime* to -be a prince will 
:: have a place apart^ marked by tke letter P. 

Many > who cannot reatd t^ome^also to ia« 
. quire if there are letters^addressedito them. 
A shrewd fellow. has converted the igno- 
. ranee of ^ese into a ^ouroe^ ef ' emolument. 
He stands there with a packet of blank pa* 
: pers in'.'his hand-:* the person -who wants his 
assistance approaches him^ and giving him 
a farthing. or> two^ mentions his own name. 
The othec casts a glance immediately over 
the list^Aod when he finds the name there^ 
)he does no more, than write on^a piece of 
, paper the number under which it .stands:: 
> tliis he gives to the inquireii; who hastens 
with it to.the post-office^-and receives his 
letter without ceremony: whether .the re- 
ceiver be right or not, is no matter of x:on- 
^m, if h^.wiirhift pay the postage. 

The letters of. foreigners ai« not put on 
the list, but are thrown in a heap in the 
post-offioe. When a person of that descrip- 
tion inquires for a letter, they direct him to 
the heap ; which he turns over till he .finds 
iit> or is jsatisficd there is none for him. fint 
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if be cboosefl^ he may take one not addressed 
tD him^ provided he pays the postage, which 
is the only evidence required of ita being 
his property. It may easily be imagined 
that disorders must necessarily arise from 
such a want of aH arrangement. Every fo> 
leigner will do well to have his letters ad- 
dressed to a banker. 

But to return to the comer I before men* 
ttoned. The man who marks down the 
numbers is not the only one who has found 
a source of profit there, though indeed be 
collects his receipts with the most ease and 
coDTemence. There are half^aF-dozen small 
tables in the street; and as many men sit- 
ting before them, with phyaognomies as 
worn out as their coats. They hold pens in 
their bands, and a folded letter-case lies be- 
fore them. They need only dip their pens 
in the ink-stands near them/ ^nfi they are 
ready to write letters- of any €t»nceivable 
purport to eveiy quarter of the .habitable 
globe. A second chair opposite to theirs, 
invites the needy letter-sender to sit dowrn, 
and communkate his thoughts to one who 
will give them the polish of good diction. 



Here we see an old woman ; there an ho* 
nest sailor ; in a third place a warlike hero ; 
and in the fourth a brisk lasa: they have 
sons and mothersj and all sorts of concerns- 
of the hearty far and near^ in the Old and 
the New world. — ^The old mother, for ex- 
ample, take» a seat (a scene that I have 
myself witnessed) opposite to the first writfer^ 
who had lost his nose (which is no unccmi* 
mon thing here). He immediately puts his 
pen to paper : the date he had already writ* 
ten beforehand on the edge of the sheet, in 
order now to lose no time. He was right, 
ibr the good old dame is a little prolix. 
Her only son was roving about the world ; 
and sihe wished him much to return, for she 
felt her latter end approaching. She affords 
proofs of her sickly condition by frequent 
eonghing, which interrupts the torrent of 
words ; and the shower of tears that fre- 
<]nently gushes down betrays the emotions 
of her mind. What I have comprehended 
in a short »pace, costs the poor old woman 
a multitude of words ; which all imply the 
seme thing, for she was in want of nothing 
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lees than expressions, her tongue appearing 
to be the healthiest part about her. The 
man listened patiently to I^er, digested her 
copious flow of thouglus with die greatest 
rapidity, .and committed them with no less 
expedition to paper. The old woman put 
on a pair of spectacles, and followed every 
stroke of the waiter's pen with strict atten- 
tion. She often :Spo1ce in the mean time ; 
recalling what she had forgotten, and mak- 
ing such amplifications as she found requi- 
site. The gentleman of the quill paid no re^ 
gard to her ; but having fathomed the spi- 
rit of the intended tetter, wound it up with 
«Gxpedition, not letting his pen drop till he 
^had 1)rought himself through the labyrinth 
^of conceptions to the close of the epistle. 
He then read it over to the old woman ; who 
nodded approbation, and let a smile steal 
through her wrinJcles. The dextrous pen^o 
man presented her with the instrument for 
sjjbscription; )vliich, however, she declined 
nX this time for various reasons. He then 
desired her to spell her name, which he 
^Wiote; and closing the letter with ^ wafer. 
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ptit upon it the' name* and address of her 
80ir> and delivered it to- the tottering oM 
dame. She laid* hold of the paper that ex- 
pressed- her wishes but not her ardour^ with 
her left hand, and directed her right to her 
pocket ; which> after much apparent trotl- 
hle, at length* reluctantly opened) and af- 
forded a copper coin, which she gave to the 
writer, who had long stretched out his hand 
to reoeive it. She then hobbled with the • 
letter to the post-office; and lie qnicMy 
folded another sheet, unknowing and un- 
concerned whether he next should have to 
express the overflowings of a joyful or 'an 
afBicted heart. 

All this correspondence is commonly con- 
ducted in such^^a loud and public- manner, 
that the post-office has no occasion to break 
open the* letters : it need only dispatch a 
few idle persons with good ears among the 
populace. Soldiers and sailors proclaim 
their affairs to the world without hesitation : 
their gesticulations while dictatiirg are none 
of the gentlest, and they often beat with 
vehemence on the table of the writer. — It 
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mightj indeed^ foe more difBouit far a lis- 
tener to caloh the sensations of a basbful 
maid. I liave seen some of this description 
also sitting and dictating^ and I will ven* 
tare to affirm that the letters were to the 
constant or inconstant ones who had stolen 
their hearts : but I have no other proof of 
this than the unintelligible whisperings the 
down-cast looks^ the varied colour of the 
cheeks, on her side; and the fciendly 
glances of the secretary. 

These men of genius have> however^ not 
erected their pulpits in the street for only 
the dispatch of letters^ but also todecypher 
such as arrive for those who cannot read. 
On the day when the post comes in^a differ- 
ent scene is exhibited from that which we 
have just enjoyed. All pens are at rest: the 
lips only are in motion ; and, as may be 
easily conceived^ there is another inletest- 
ing supply for the curious observer. The 
fixed attention with which the beacer hangs 
oil the lips of the reader; the varying pas- 
sions^ the aocon^plished or defeated hopes^ 
«f the former ; ax« well contrasted with the 
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perfect indifirreDce oft the latter, and the 

UDchangefl voice with which he proclfumg 

both* joyful, and melancholy jiewa. Such 

various sceoes are to be witnessed no where 

bat in tbe open storeet. — A friend of mine 

was once.ptesent upon a droll occasion'Of 

this kind. A sailor received a ietter which 

: he appeared to have wailed for with the 

greatest impatience, and carried eagerly to 

the reader. The latter unfolded the paper, 

and oommenced with the greatest uncon- 

> cern the following billet,..while the rejoiced 

-«aiIor appeared ready to seize the words 

out of <bis mouth : ^^ A greater rascal thaa 

you I never saw." It may be easily ima^ 

gined how the looks of the gaping sailor 

were in an instant changedi He had no 

^ inclination to . hear a ^ continuance jo( the 

.letter in the presence of a laughing crowd; 

: but snatched it out of the -hand of the 

^reader, and' crept away uttering inopreca- 

.tions. 

We daily jneet with these street-pulpits, 
^^snnrounded n^ith more or less bustle; and it 
^is a-obafacteristic of tke Italians in which 
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Aey^liAgoi^ themselves fr^ the Frencby 
iha^ they cKsplaj their • igBorance without 
hesitation. Tbe> common French are just as 
little* able thread as the Italians^ .but they 
never can be brought to acknowledge this 
to others.^ The Frenchman is vain and i^ 
Borantf-^the Italian ignorant only, 

CAKTMtSlAl^ MOlTASTEltYi 

Naples resembles an amphitheatre lyio^ 
on the sea*shoi'C ; and the fine Carthusian 
convent of San Mart>no^ rising above inmost 
every street^ may be compared to an obser- 
vatory that commands the view of this am- 
phitheatre. The castle St. Eimo stands be- 
hind it a little higher ; bearing the convent 
as it were^ in its bosom. Its threatening 
camions appear to be planted only . for the 
protection of the disciples of St. Bruno* 

These monks were formerly in a very 
thriving condition, but they are now not 
quite so prosperous. They possessed silver 
plate to the amount of millions. ** Did the 
French take all this f " said, I to a Cartlii;^ 
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sian monk. " First the king, and then the 
French," answered he. They had among 
other things a large silver cross with has* 
rehefs by a skilful artist named Anthony 
Faenza. This has also been sent to the mint; 
but the good fathers have had the figure of 
it painted as a memorial, and now with 
sighs shew it in effigy. 

They would have been happy if they had 
lost only their silver furniture. But they 
possessed great estates which pleased the 
king: the unquiet and expensive times 
afforded a pretext ; he seized on these, and 
gave the monks permission to go where 
they pleased. As, however, there were many 
among them who from old age were scarce- 
ly able to crawl, the royal favour saved 
them from starving by a pension (if I mis- 
take not) of a hundred and fifty Neapolitan 
ducats, about 30/., with which they can 
scarcely be said to live : before, they had 
an income of a hundred and fifty thousand 
ducats. As the Jesuits were lately going 
to be restored, it was thought wrong to 
recall one order that had been formally 
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dissolved by a pope^ and endow them with 
rich estates^ while another order which had 
never 'been dissolved was pining in un-r 
merited exile. The Carthusians were ac- 
cordingly recalled and put into possession 
again of their monastery^ but not of dieir 
estates; for part of these had long been 
sold^ and part were still bringing in a con- 
siderable yearly sum. Such of the Carthu- 
sians as had in better times saved some- 
things petitioned the king for permission to 
repurchase the estates for themselves. They 
did not indeed intimate that they could do 
this with their own treasures, but pretended 
to have the assistance of some friends (for 
the purpose. The king granted their re- 
quest wi:>h pleasure.; for they were the only 
purchasers from whom he could, in case of 
need, take back his own bargain, and dis- 
pose of it a second or even a third time. 
They are, therefore, now far from being as 
rich as formerly, but they are still wealthy* 
It would indeed afford the most striking 
contrast for the inhabitants of such a re- 
sidence to he obliged to live on a miserablfi 
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l^ensioii. It is impossible to conceive aay 
thing more beautiful. . Hie cloisters^ rest-^ 
ing oa marble columns^ inclose a very wide 
open space fit to adora a royal palace. The 
charming well in the middle of the court is 
surrounded by a garden^ the four divisions 
of which are encircled with box*tree?; but 
one of these serves for a burial-place^ and 
is closed in by railing, the top of which is 
ornamented with death's-heads in white 
marble. — The grounds are extensive and 
cleanly* A charming garden divided into 
terraces forms a semicircle round a hill 
having a fine turret, and trees glittering 
with fruit. Order and cleanliness prevail 
within and without. 

The white dress of the monks affords a 
friendly aspect, but they themselves are 
still more friendly. They receive strangers 
with the utmost good^nature and cordiality. 
No one iniist combine with the name of 
Carthusian the usual representation of rigid 
anchorets, who do nothing but prepare 
their graves^ and never utter a syllable but 
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their memento mori. The Carthusians of 
San Martino are not so gloomy: they 
smile andlaagh; they inhabit very hand- 
some apartments, of which many hare 
three, very neatly famished ; they sleep 
under coverlets, look down from their bal- 
conies through telescopes on the crowds of 
Naples, and entertain strangers with coffee : 
in short, I confess that, for an old man who 
has survived all his dearest relatives, and 
has nothing more to expect from the world, 
there cannot be conceived a better retreat 
than the convent of the Carthusians. 

I visited, among others, an aged monk in 
his cell, a brother of the duke of Serra 
Capriola, the Neapolitan ambassador at 
Petersburg; and have seldom seen a man 
who appeared more cheerful and satisfied. 
Besides three pretty chambers, he had a 
little yard with a well, a kitchen of his own, 
&c. ; and before his rooms a very spacious 
covered gallery for walking, that commands 
a charming prospect. Here he raised 
hyacinths and other flowers in pots, and 
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thus sweetened the last days of his life. 
This man will surely one day slumber 
gently under his own flowers. 

The monks are now altogether fifty-two 
in number ; mostly hoary sages, but with 
some few young men among them. One of 
the latter, who conducted us about, ap- 
peared to be scarcely twenty-five, though 
he assured us that he had been in the 
cloister ten years. He had a very agreeable 
intelligent physiognomy, a little inclined 
to melancholy. I felt an involuntary in- 
terest in his favour, and thought I read in 
his features evident traces of unhappiness. 
I was, however, soon undeceived ; when, on 
entering his cell, I found many books, but 
not a single rational one among them. 
They consisted merely of legends, and si- 
milar superstitions. 

In the refectory I found a dumber of 
clean cloths laid. Before every plate stood, 
three pewter cans ; the largest of which, 
indeed, held only water, but in the middle 
one there was a complete bottle of wine, 
and in the smallest half a bottle of 
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a superior sort. With this portion at every 
meal a moderate drinker may be not only 
satisfied but merry.*—" You have fiot shewn 
the gentleman the best part/' said another 
Carthusian^ with a roguish coutitenance,. 
and nothing of the monk about him but 
his cowl. By " the best part" he meant 
the kitchen ; and indeed a true picture it 
was, well worth the trouble of visiting. It 
was very spncious ; with a well standing in 
the middle, and a Triton blowing his horn. 
The greatest cleanliness was every where 
maintained. The copper utensils, tinned 
and brightly scoured, hung against the 
walls.— Close by wa§ the bakehouse, in the 
middle of which was a large marble table 
nsed for making pies and cakes. The vie-* 
tuals for the ensuing supper stood already 
divided into portions. It consisted of sallad, 
set out very »icely but not very plentiful. 
The jovial monk assured me they should 
have some fish to it* 

Their apothecary's-shop is as well ar- 
ranged as their kitchen. The old monk 
who presides over it is said to possess great 
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medical knowledge^ and knows how to 
make up many a nostrum.-—! also found 
there a hoary shrivelled Carthusian who 
could not be much less than ahundred years 
old. He sat holding a cat in his lap^ and 
appeared to take an interest in nothing else. 
I wished him perhaps the best thing in his 
situation — that he might not have the mis- 
fortune to survive his cat. 

The church is magnificent^ but a little 
too gaudy. It is almost overwhelmed with 
gold> marble^ and pictures. Its greatest 
ornament is the Birth of Christ, by Guido; 
a very charming picture, but which is ge- 
nerally censured as deficient in the finish* 
ing. The monks themselves say that the 
child is unfinished, but I look upon this as 
a parrot declaration. It seems to me that 
Guido has only sketched Christ on purpose, 
in order to distinguish him from the mere 
earthly beings by a sort of celestial trans- 
parency. Had he painted the infant com- 
pletely as usual, he would have made him 
a stout clumsy lad, and not a heavenly 
child. But it is the very essence of a critic. 
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always to look for painting, and not poetiy, 
in a picture ; to study the body only, and 
not the soul. Guido is said to have left 
this painting in its present state in order to 
escape the envy of the Neapolitan painters. 
How little is the mind of an artist known 
by those who suppose that the envy of others 
could lead him to make his labours less 
perfect than usual ! The reverse is the case. 
•—In the sacristry hangs the best picture 
I have ever seen by Spagnoletti : the sub- 
ject, indeed, is not the best chosen ; a body 
of Christ in St. John's arms, over which the 
mother is weeping, and a Magdalen kissing 
the feet. The execution, however, is beau- 
tiful.— There are besides, both here and in 
the church, a number of pictures by good 
or at least famous masters ; but I have no 
inclination to give a catalogue of them. 
For that reason I hasten into tibe priory, 
which is decorated with beautiful pictures, 
and none but such as are of a superior 
kind. 

A St. Lucia here by Guido, is indeed ra- 
ther fat ; but yet a fine and lovely woman. 
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with eyes of a mild voluplnousness. Who- 
ever does not know her history, will won- 
der why she is carrying another pair of eyes 
on a plate; as those which she has in her 
head appear to be perfectly sufficient to en- 
chant a mortal. The incident is in fact so 
singular, that it may well deserve a place 
here. A beautiful youth was in love with 
this saint^ and she was not disinclined to 
him. She had made the greatest impres- 
sion on him by her intelligent eyes^ but un- 
fortunately he perceived only an earthly 
paradise in them. This he told her so often, 
and probably with so much warmth, that 
the pretty -saint, far from being provoked 
at his boldness, at length plainly felt that 
her sanctity was in great danger. On this 
she suddenly took, in an heroic hour, the de- 
testable resolution of removing those lures 
which threatened the chastity of her lover 
and perhaps her own. She accordingly 
tore out her beautiful eyes ; and laying 
tWem on a cleao plate, covered them with 
another, and sent the delicious present to 
*be youtJb. History does not mention what 
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e£Fect this sight had on him^ hut only the 
manner in which she was rewarded for her 
heroic deed. Our Saviour is said to have 
given her^ on the spot^ a new pair of spark* 
ling eyes^ quite as beautiful as her formei^ 
ones. Whether »he did any mischief with 
tbese^ is not known.— I fancy I now hear 
some bestowing on her equal praises with 
the Roman Lucretia. That a lady should 
kill herself to avoid the reflection of hep 
own shame^ is nothing very extraordinary* 
But that she should rob herself^ amidst the 
most dreadful agonies^ of her beauty, 
merely to avoid what others so diligently 
seek (namely^ the production of sensual 
* impressions)^ is a pitch of heroism which no 
female heathen^ and perhaps scarcely any 
other Christian j has attained. 

A charming Madonna also bangs in the 
priory, but the monks could not tell me by 
what painter. — In a chamber we see a small 
picture over the door, which is the renown- 
ed Crucifixion by Michael Angelo. A 
story is told of the artist's having had a man 
crucified^ in order to be able to make a 
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faithful inaster-pkce. Had he in reality 
been capable of such an absurd barbarity, 
he should have taken a man straightly 
formed ; for his Christ i^ evidently hump'^ 
backed. I care not if the whole body of 
artists cry out, " Do you not see that the 
dying person has distorted himself?" I 
maintain that the Christ is humpbacked ^ 
for I can distinguish the convulsions of 
death from a natural deformity.-— In a> 
corner stands a picture which has not any 
value as a work of art, but is remarkable 
from the occasion which produced it. A 
dreadful plague once desolated Naples, and 
drove away all the inhabitants who could 
seek safety in flight. Above a hundred 
persons resorted to the Carthusians, from a 
confidence in the purity of the air there. The 
good monks received as many as they could 
find room for; and then prudently shut 
their gates, and discontinued all communi- 
cation with the city. After some time the 
tedium which always exists in a cloister^ 
seized also these temporary inhabitants. 
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Among them was a painter, whose name I 
have forgotten ; who passed his time in an 
agreeable manner, by drawing all the per- 
sons in the cloister, and grouping them to- 
gether in the attitude of prayer. He has 
posted the Plague at the gate, threatening 
with great violence to force an entrance, 
but receiving a modest repulse from St. 
Bill no. The picture has at present an his- 
torical interest ; and, as long as any of the 
persons saved were living, must have been 
to them an affecting memorial. 

The prospect from the rooms of the priory 
must not be neglected by the traveller. Of 
the country around I say nothing, for it 
must be seen to be felt. The view of the 
town, lying like a model under our feet, is 
unparallelled« We see the people, like 
dwarfs, hurrying along and crowding to- 
gether : the hollow murmur of many hun- 
dred voices concentrated in one breeze, is 
clearly to be distinguished on the terraces. 
— ^The library is said to possess a treasure 
of Greek manuscripts. I have not seen 
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them; and^ to judge by the figures of their 
possessors^ they probably lie deep in the 
dust. 

Farewel, ye friendly monks ! You fulfil 
at least one wish of your Creator, by being 
cheerful : may you never be otherwise ! 
May old age among you ever be satisfied 
with flowers, and youth with legends; the 
head cook with not dividing the portions 
too small, and the butler with not leaving 
the pewter flasks unfilled f 

THE PALACE VILLA FRANCA. 

We must procure a royal permission fci 
visiting this palace: but it is worth the 
trouble, and this indulgence is never re- 
fused on the application of a foreign mi- 
nister. Besides the collection of pictures, 
the palace contains nothing remarkable ; 
but this is sufficient. 

The collection is. admirable, but not nu- 
merous. Its capital piece is the Madonna by 
Raphael. She is a charming and delightful 
creature ; but is not of a superior order of 
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beiugs^ and demands no admiration. — Ti^ 
same cannot be said of another Madonna^by 
Andrea del Sarto ; which vom^ines beauty 
and innocence with an exalted €ispect. Her 
I must venerate, admire, and adore: I dare 
not presume to love her. But this Madonna 
does not appear quite fi^e from maternal 
weakness ; for why does she suffer the 
child Jesus in her lap to quarrel with the 
little John about an apple? This is ill* 
suited to the future character of Christ, eq)e- 
cially as John is represented as a boy of the 
lower class.— 'Another child Jesus, whom a 
Madonna by Tintoretto is holding in her lap> 
is indeed a wonderfully beautiful boy, bat 
he discovers no marks of his heavenly ori- 
gin : lie is merely a handsome infant of this 
world, notwithstanding the chain of an* 
gels which (a dix)ll conceit) surrounds the 
head of the mother instead of a sacred 
glory. She has probably just finished her 
morning orisons, for she has a preyer-book 
in her hand. What comical ideas can a 
painter's head couple together ! 
But enough of the Madonnas ; of whom; 
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as every where else^ a great number are to 
be found. Let us turn to the roguish Cupid 
by Scbidone. Take care : he appears in- 
deed to rest ; but the penetrating eye, the 
finger on his mouth, all denote that he is 
certainly planning some mischievous trick, 
I never saw a collection so abounding in 
pictures by Schidone. He was generally 
an excellent painter, and always a poetical 
one. It was reserved for him to represent 
as much of the Massacre of the Innocents 
as ought to be exhibited on canvas : not the 
bleeding children. Not the convulsions of 
the mothers, nor the brutal rage of the ex- 
ecutioners : Schidone has painted a soldier 
relating in confidence to many mothers who 
are surrounded by their children, the misery 
that awaits them. Charming idea ! an ex- 
<€ellent head only ^ould have imagined it. 
The terror, the anguish of the mothers, in 
contrast with the tranquillity of the slum- 
•bering and the playing children, afford an 
ample and glorious scope for the true 
^Qtus. It is a pity diat Schidone's style of 
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execution was not equally fine with the con- 
ception. 

The Magdalen by Titian is the truest 
Magdalen I have ever seen. She does not 
lie> as usual ; for why should repentance 
choose that posture? She is standing; with 
her eyes full of tears, directed to heaven. 
Those tears which flow so affectingly down 
her cheeks are not the tears of grief, but of 
the deepest and sincerest penitence. Most 
artists who have treated this subject, always 
represent their Magdalen, though gnashing 
her teeth, as a fine blooming girl: fre- 
quently she looks sickly and pale ; yet that 
complexion is not the effect of her past life, 
but resembles more the paleness of a love- 
sick girl. Titian, on the contrary, bestows 
beauty on his Magdalen ; and indeed an ex- 
alted beauty, for he has even disdained the 
little aid of a sickly aspect : but the first 
glance on this beauty declares it to have 
been abused, and these symptoms are such 
as mark the genius of the painter. 

If we wish to recover from the painful 
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impression which this picture makes on the 
mind^ we must turn towards the Laughing 
Boys, by Parmeggianino. They laugh so 
heartily, that the pedagogue at Weimar 
who was my teacher in the third class, and 
was certainly the gravest man I ever saw, 
would have had his scholastic features some* 
what discomposed at seeing them. — Or we 
may place ourselves before the Silenus of 
Spagnoletti ; who, with his jolly drunken- 
ness, surrounded by the most comical coun- 
tenances of the Fauns, will produce the 
same effect. 

A change of sentiments will again be oc- 
casioned by viewing the master-piece of 
Albert Durer: Christ on the Cross, sur- 
rounded by those who loved him. What 
heads ! What expressive grief ! How beau- 
tifully are the corporeal sufferings mingled 
with those of the soul in the head of Christ ! 
How visible, on the contrary, is it, that the 
bystanders suffer the latter torments only ! 
I willingly pardon the little angels who are 
fluttering about with cups in their hands, 
and busy in catching up every drop of 
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blood that flows from the wounds of the Sar 
Tiour. — I imagine this picture to have beei^ 
b^spoken^ and indeed as an ex voto, by a no- 
ble family ; for on the left hand a father i^ 
kneeling, with his two sons behind him^ and 
on, the right a mother with her two daugh-^ 
ters^ all capital heads. Over them are the 
arms of the family ; and what justifies my 
conjecture'is^ that Satan^ in his hideous forni<^ 
is striving to prevent the good lady from 
praying. She had probably had frequent 
similar combats; and in order to release 
herself from them, she vowed this beautiful 
picture. If this is the case, Satan deserves 
our thanks ; for^ according to the old pro<> 
verb, we should ^^ give the devil his due.'i 
A painting by an artist named Lippi, 
contaiQs heads almost as beautiful as those 
of Durer. The infant Christ, however, re-» 
^embles much a spoilt child. — By an excel* 
lent painting as large as life^ Raphael has 
bestowed immortality on an obscure and 
probably bad poet. The name of Theobal- 
dinp would . otherwise never have escaped 
oblivipn# — A pictuie of Beneficence by a 
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master whose name has unfoitunotely es» 
caped me^ excites tender and agreeable sen* 
sations. The charming old man who is 
helped up the steps, the mother lying and 
stretching out the hand of her child to re- 
ceive charity, and the boy who archly lays 
his hands on the head of the lamb^ are all 
pretty and natural. — Much more so than the 
Night of Caracci, flying through the air 
and carrying two sleeping children in het 
arms. It looks as if a lady had stolen two 
children from a cradle. His pencil also 
appears not of the softest kind. — The figure 
of Christopher Columbus, excellently paint«* 
ed by Titian, completely answers the idea 
we form to ourselves of that great man. — 
Two old heads by Rembrandt and Rubens, 
which hang close together, and appear to 
struggle for the prize of excellence ; a fe- 
male portrait by Spilberg ; a male one by 
Vandyke ; and a head of Christ by Cor- 
reggio, bearing the crown of thorns ; shall 
conclude my catalogue. 

These are the masterly productions with 
which I furnished my memory. I have de« 
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«cribed them as I usually do ; not accord* 
ing to technical rules, but by my own. feel- 
ings. Whoever requires more, let him ex- 
amine books of study. 

Young painters are allowed to take co- 
pies here, and they profit by this permis- 
sion very diligently. A small stock of mi- 
niature pictures are always on sale. They 
are mostly good copies of the best pieces, 
and may be bought for some ducats. 

Cleanliness is as little observed in this 
palace as every where else in Italy. Before 
the first door, the goats appear to have their 
stable. There is not even, at any entrance, 
a scraper for the shoes. 

CAPO ni MONTE. 

This is a royal castle, situated on a lofty 
mountain, to which we climb with great 
difficulty. In order to take a survey of its 
scanty treasures, we must procure an ex- 
press permission, the trouble of which is 
hardly repaid. 

The entrance to tins seat of the muses. 
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like the rest of Naples, is almost stopped up 

with dirt and filth. The place is well fitted 

for bodily exercise ; as we find here a vast 

number of chambers, and space sufficient to 

contain all the masterpieces in the world. 

The walls are also hung with pictures, but 

certainly not with any thing like a superior 

performance. The king of Naples seems 

here to have been disposed to found a gaU 

lery of trash, and in that he has succeeded. 

It is true, twelve of the best pictures have 

been shipped to Palermo ; but if they were 

here, it is possible we might not find five 

of them to our taste. All that remain are, 

generally speaking, too wretched to claim 

even our indulgence. A few dozen only 

of pictures, scarcely sufficient in number to 

decorate a cabinet, are worth mentioning 

or praising. 

A Holy Family by Schidone is beautiful, 
particularly Joseph. Many other pictures 
by Schidone have a place here ;, his weakest 
productions, however, seem to have been 
selected. A great number of angels (the 
chief designs of Correggio, which he after- 
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wards executed in the dome at Parma) ma^ 
certainly be fine when every bead, which id 
rery expressive, is considered apart; but 
not one of them designates an angers head* 
They are mere schoolboys. — As a produc- 
tion of the art, a St, Sebastian by Schi- 
done is admirable on account of the ini- 
mitably &ne foreshortening. His sisters are 
drawing the arrows out of his body. Poor 
Schidone ! must you then display all your 
powers on a man that is spiked i — A por- 
trait of Raphaers mother, painted by 
himself, is very bad ; probably a school 
essay. I was, however, much pleased at 
looking on it, for I fancied to myself the 
joy of the good mother on viewing this first 
specimen of her son's talent. 
• Many portraits by Titian, and miniatures, 
serve here and there as some compensation 
for the miserable daubs in other parts. A 
little sleeping Christ by Guido would be en- 
ehanting, if the crown of (horns andf instru- 
ments of martj'rdom were not* lying at his 
feet. I turn with pleasure to the 'sleeping 
Cupid of Parmeggianino, whom the wan- 



ton Genii rob of his arrows.— One Holy 
Family by Andrea del Sarto attracts no- 
tice: while another by the some hand is 
quite oflfensive to the eye ; for the little 
John has an insufferably foreshortened arm, 
which appears on the very first glance. The 
guide said it had been spoilt in repairing. — 
A Judith (I have forgotten by whom) is the 
first of the kind that ever detained me with 
any pleasure. She is depicted immediately 
after the tragic deed. Her maid is busy 
in putting the head into a bag. The he* 
toine is carrying a lamp: she holds her 
hand before the light, and looks steadily 
into a corner as if she feared something. 
We might ask : " What does she fear ? 
Holofernes is dead?' But the artist who 
draws the countenance of a woman after a 
deed of this kind, full of dread and wild ap- 
t>rehension, searching in every comer as if 
for a ghost, knows the human heart better 
than he who presents her triumphantly 
holding up the head to view.— An excellent 
portrait by Guilio Clavio, who adorned the 
famous codex of Tasso with fine delinea- 
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tions, is also to be found here. — In the heads 
of St. Peter and St. Jerome^ Gnercini has 
produced masterly pieces. I shoald pre- 
fer however the peasant between two gyp- 
sies, by Michael Angela ; if one of them> 
while picking the pockets of the peasant^ 
did not make with his other hand some inde- 
cent signs. The other gypsy is telling the 
man his fortune. The whole is inconceivably 
just. — On surveying a picture of a Satyr de- 
corating a statue of Bacchus with vine- 
leaves, we are pleased with hearing the 
name of Matthias. — A Descent from the 
Cross by Albert Durer affords two excel- 
lent beads; namely, those of Mary and 
John. By none was ever pain so strikingly 
depicted as by this artist. The other beads 
are very bad ; but I am told the whole has 
suffered greatly. — No mother will pass the 
Madonna of Carlo Maratti unmoved. The 
child is sleeping ; and the mother, with 
a heavenly smile, covers it with her gar- 
ment. — A principal ornament of the whole 
collection, is a large rich picture of the 
Crucifixion, by a painter (Bernaido Gatti) 
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whose name I now heard for the first time 
with astonishment. Why is he not more 
famous i His composition, drawing, colour- 
ing, and expression of the heads, all appear 
to me admirable : there is also a mark of 
genius, though not of a bigoted genius, in 
putting more strength and fire into the 
countenance of the wicked thief than into 
that of his converted neighbour. 

Is it possible that I have already passed 
through a gallery containing many thou* 
sands of pictures ? I cannot quit it finally 
without recommending to every one who 
wishes to leave this place with an agreeable 
sensation, to cast a passing glance on the 
jocose picture of six blind men holding by 
each other's coats. The first, who is their 
leader, takes a false step, and tumbles ; and 
all the rest tumble down after him* 

EXCURSION TO PUZZUOLI. 

When we hear enthusiasts talking of the 
wonders to be seen, in and about Puzzuoli; 
we ^rive thither with great expectations ; bui 
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find only s few curiosities, mostly not worth 
^eing. 

* The way leads first through the Grotto of 
Pausilippus. This is, however, no grotto: 
but a broad well paved road ; which, to the 
astonishment of all who see it for the first 
lime, leads through the middle of a moun* 
tain, and is so long that with a hard trot we 
can scarcely get to the end of it in five mi- 
nutes. Our feelings in passing through it 
are much the «ame as in going through the 
^ate and arch of a fortress. The road itself 
is truly singular, and this Bingularity im- 
presses us strongly. Its arch also in some 
places is of a vast height, exceeding even 
eighty feet.— In other respects, the pas- 
sage is far from being agreeable. In the 
first place, it is very dark ; as it receives its 
light merely at the extremities, which are 
at least two thousand feet distant from each 
other. It is therefore very conceivable that 
in the middle it is impossible to see to 
thread a needle. An attempt has indeed 
been made, to introduce a few openings on 
tfie gide; bat these a»e of little utility,, es- 



^ccially as they are overgrown with weeds, 
Seneca speaks of the thick darkness in thid 
grotto, as 'it is termed. In the second place, 
from the eternal drought in the cavity, it ia 
always filled with dust. Cattle are often 
driven through, and then this is perfectly 
insupportable* Added to this, we are under 
perpetual apprehensions of meeting other 
carriages to block up the way, or of crush 
ing dome foot-passenger, — In short, we feel 
ourselves perfectly happy to get out of this 
place. That such a way was made to pre- 
vent the necessity of passing the mountain! 
or by the sea-shore, is something incompre- 
hensible to me. I am far m'or^ inclined to 
Join with those who imagine that stones and 
tand were originally brought from the 
mountain for building, from which by de-« 
grees a mound was formed, and continually 
nade deeper tili the conceit was hit on of 
tligging it compietely through. In the early 
periods it was much lower. Many king« 
^tkd viceroys have enlarged, heightened, 
And paved it: and have also provided it with 
^ chapel ; which, as it stands in the middle. 
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must of course always have lights burning 
in it. The hermit who lives here is said to 
be a blind man^ and indeed he has no occa^ 
sion for his sight. 

On leaving the Grotto, we drive on the 
right hand down to the lake Agnano. The 
bed of this lake is taken by some to be aa 
extinguished volcano : others think that the 
country-house of Lucullus stood here. The 
former opinion is founded on the sulphure- 
ous vapour, and the boiling of the water ; 
aud the latter on some vestiges that are still 
extant. For my part, I have seen neither 
the boiling of the water nor the vestiges ^ 
but only a fine lake, on which were wild 
ducks that nobody but the king may shoot. 
I smelt indeed a sulphureous vapour : but 
it appeared to me not to rise from the lake ; 
for close by its bank lies the Dog*s-grotto> 
and a few steps from that the sweating-bath 
of some saint. — The famous DogVgrotto is 
a mere hole in the mountain, closed in by a 
miserable door. The brimstone-cave near 
Pyrmont is much finer, and the effect of the 
whole there is just aJi strong. A poor dog 
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is here tortured by seizing all his legs^ lay^^- 
ing him on the floor, and pressing his head 
down. In a few moments he begins to 
breathe hard : and when he is half-dead, he 
is thrown out; sometimes even into the 
lake, where he soon recovers himself* It is 
an unpleasant sight, and the dogs expressly 
kept for this experiment are indeed exposed 
to the most cruel destiny. The torturing of 
animals is always criminal ; but doing so in 
order to convince an inquisitive traveller 
that a noxious air rises from the ground, 
ought not to be permitted by the govern- 
ment. Let the traveller only take the trou- 
ble to stoop down and put his nose to the 
ground, and the smell will convince him of it 
with equal force ; or he may satisfy himself 
by another experiment, in which on the 
guide lighting a torch, the flame blazes 
bright, but as soon as he holds it against 
the floor it is immediately extinguished. 
This is repeated several times, and looks 
in reality very pretty ; and what is still bet- 
ter, it costs neither ipan nor beast a single 
pain. — I would advise no one who has irri- 
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table nerves to visit the »we^ting-kath, A 
9ma)l arched cliamber is built over a gulf 
that is constantly smoking and evaporating 
a sulphureous $inelK This bath is said to b^ 
very efficacious for many descriptions of 
disorders^ which I ana inclined to believe ; 
hut I aluio&t think it is better to remaia 
sick, than to be syiTocating here every day 
for houis together. 

We i^eturn from the lake of Agnanoby 
very rough ways to ,the high road of Puz- 
^uoli. As we reach the sea«>shore^ the eye 
meets the small island of Nisida ; which ia 
properly only a mountain rising steeply 
on all sides out of ibe aea. It is covered 
with green^ and affords a pleasing aspect. 
It is said to have been formerly annexed 
to the continent, and then belonged to 
the villa of Lucallus« In later times tbi» 
island was called San Salvadore. Con^ 
»tantine granted it to the monks. — ^At 
present a quarantine is established there, 
and merchantmen are sent thither for that 
purpose. I have indeed seen ships lying 
thi^re ;. but as to the quarantlne> it i» easy 
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to get rid of that for some piastres. — ^Th^ 
^ost remarkable circumsUince respectiog 
this island is, that a yomig Frankfort mern. 
chc^nt has purchased ^nd intends to cuUi-* 
vate it. This conceit is th^ moire singular, 
as its air was in very bad rq)ute a^ioag the 
ancients for its extreme unheaUhi^ess* . It 
may also 1^ supposed that his money must 
lie dead for many years before he can reap 
any a,d vantage from it. 

As we proceed along the agreeable road 
by the siea-shore, we see the New Mountain. 
(Mo7Ue Nuovo), which has nothing on it to^ 
distinguish it from other mountains. It is,< 
however, worthy of notice, from having sud-. 
tienly ris.en some centuries »go ; but I think 
all the mouQtains round these pairts were of; 
a similar origin ui som^ former period, ear-<^ 
lier or later* 

We now stop at the gate of Puzzuoliy 
alight, and climb up a hill to the righl 
by a gentle acclivity, till a gate is opened 
to us which differs from all other gates iik 
the world, by not inclosing any building,, 
but only a large round and level spjace en-t 



compassed by steep naked rocks. If a sul- 
phureous smell did oot assail the traveller, 
he would never believe himself so near the 
terrible Solfatara ; for what he sees an- 
nounces rather a park^ than a portion of the 
infernal regions. The first glance around 
indeed convinces us that here has been 
formerly the crater of a burning mountain ; 
but after the barren and naked scene in 
the commencement is passed^ the winding 
footpath carries us pleasantly through ches- 
nut-shrubberies. On leaving these we stop, 
and look on. attentively, while a man lifts 
up a huge stone, and throws it with all his 
force on the ground. The earth imme- 
diately shakes, and a hollow subterraneous 

• 

rolling convinces us that we walk on only 
a thick criist which covers eternal fires. 
The experiment, which is frequently re- 
peated^ is a little impressive to see and hear. 
We cannot divest ourselves of the thought 
that the thin arch which is always struck 
in the same spot, must finally break through ; 
especially as it is asserted by naturalists, 
and not without reason, that this volcano 
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has never yet ceased burnings hni will oae 
day certainly resume its station among thd 
active mountains of that descripti ^n. The 
smoke which is seen gushing out here and 
there^ adds considerably to the probability 
of this conjecture. 

Some paces further on^ the guide strikes 
a spade into the ground^ takes up a little 
earthy and invites the traveller to lay his 
hand upon it; which he may do if he 
chooses to burn himself. The whole side 
of the mountain smokes in this part^ and 
a thick exhalation rises out of an opening 
which has been surrounded by a wall. On 
looking into it^ it appears to be a fiery gulf. 
We see indeed no flames : but it is usual to 
throw a number of tiles into it ; which^ 
becoming cased widi gold-coloured sul- 
phur^ and lying in the thickest smoke^ 
look exactly a« if they were red-hot, and 
the great heat which is felt very near them 
renders the delusion perfect. 

Nothing more is visible in this hideous 
plain, which wears so frightful an aspect 
as to make us happy when we have turned 

V0I«. II. V 
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our backs qu it. The cicerone attends the 
strangers down s^aiu through a fur moie in* 
convenient footpath ; in order to shew him 
fame slab-stones which he calls the App^^i^ 
Way, and many old walls which he pre- 
tends were Roman palaces. Every thing 
internally is covered with flowers j and the 
liill £xQ,m which the area i& observed, is an 
artifipial^ rising to wl^ich the former seats of 
^he popple served its the ba^^is. If we are 
u(:|t:a>ya(pe c^f this.befoj:e;hand, we sl^allijoi 
i4;)0iginj^ ourselves in a famous amphitheatre* 
^(h^ujijl^eM vintner's, cottage stands on the 
^pqt wlierf v9Qcej! according tp Suetonius^ a 
pBotid s(&natQK found himself offended at 
not having; suJ^cient respect paid him by 
the. crowd} and i^ .consequence of which a 
speqial J^w ,yif ?s« ^de by; .August us. Here 
is HOW V ijQ , /^oJOfteutiou fpr precedence ; 
tiie vii^tn^r live^. ijt;^ perfect equality and 
haroiony wi^th bis swine and his^cows ; and 
the inclosures which fprmpfly. confined the 
wild beasts, serve l^in^fpr eellurs and stables. 
On the outside, so.me pprti<^*^ea and corridor* 
are in tolerable conditipn j bjit they have 
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been defiled, as an inscription relates, by 
the martyrdom which -St, J^nnarius here 
iinderwent. 

Our rather unsatisfactory excursion leads 
Tis on to the temple of Diana, of which we 
had formed high expectations. In the 
midst of a vinej^ard, we see a piece of an 
old wall erecting its head, and announcing 
itself to be the temple of Biana^* It might 
las well have been Called by any Other name. 
*— But perhaps the temple of Neptune is 
more remarkable? No : there it Ifes, direct- 
ly opposite. The vestiges are i-ather niore 
numeroas, but do not betray its ix>rmer des* 
tinatiori. Cicero ^ays in one place, ^' Puz* 
zuoli is lying before its 5 but we do not see 
our friend^Avienus, who is perhaps walking 
at this instant under the portico of Nep- 
tune.*' At present no portico is to' be«een ; 
only a dove>cot, hanging «tgainlst the wall 
which once beheld Cesar sacrificing when 
about to tnarch against Antony. 

I do not wish to weaiy the Teader with a 
long catalogue of fine names affixed to 
these old stone-licaps ; it k better to pa^ 
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over them all. One is a country-house of 
Cicero's, another temple of the Nymphs, 
and so on. The only thhig worth looking 
at is the temple of Jupiter Serapis ; of 
which three pillars are yet standing and 
two lying, besides twenty-two chambers 
round about, a fine floor paved with white 
marble slabs, a round elevation for sacri- 
ficing, rings of bronze to which the animals 
were bound, and many other ruins. These 
chambers have perhaps contained many 
sick persons, who were once waiting fdr 
prophetic dreams. Had not the Icing 
caused twenty-two of the finest pillars 
to be removed, this beautiful memorial 
would be still more striking:. It was dis- 
covered only fifty years ago ; andlay pro- 
bably under the waves of the sea, for the 
sea-worms called on this account Utho- 
hagi have eaten into the pillars to a cer- 
tain height. 

In passing we must cast a look on the 
ruins of the ancient Mole ; which is 
usually called the bridge of Caligula, and 
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at the same time a story is told that this 
tyrant wished to continue it over as far as 
Baia. It now {ippears only as if great 
stones had been thrown in a straight line 
into the sea^ in order to make a dry foot- 
]^atlu 

THE DRAMA AT NAPLES. 

When I first visited the theatre which 
is called the Florentine (dei Florentini) 
from the street in which it lies, a new. piece 
was announced, called '^ Maxwell atid 
Malvin.^' The Germans mnst not suppose 
the play-bills here are so particular in 
information as those of their own country. 
There are in fact none at all printed in Na- 
ples : the only method used for informing the 
public, is by wooden tablets hung on both 
sides of the street in which the theatre 
stands ; sometimes also they swing by a cord 
in the middle of the street. On this tablet 
are written in large ehacacters the name of 
the theatre, the; title of the piece, the day 
of representation, and the hour of com- 
mencement is mostly added ; sometimes 
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also a short remark, by way of note^ is aft- 
nexed; as for example, maipiu represent 
lata (" has never yet been performed"), or 
'* repeoted by general deshe," &c. Besides 
these suspended laconic invitations^ there 
are a few of a similar kind fastened up 
against, the wall in. the capital streets o£ 
Kap]es, We axe thua informed of nothing 
but the title of the piece : who the author 
may be, whether it is an original or a trans- 
lation, w;^at actors appear in it, what is the 
price of admittance, &c. j of all this there 
is not a word. It must be confessed that we 
Germans have carried our playbills to great 
perfection : sometimes even a fund of know- 
ledge is contained in tbem ; and I will ven- 
ture to maintain, that a philosopher like 
Voltaire'sj Zadig, could form fiom them a 
tolerably accurate estimate of the character 
and morals of the people among whom they 
appear. 

But I must attend my new acquaintances. 
Maxwell and Malvin, whom I am wait- 
ing for every moment with composure. 
They are, however, old friends; I remem- 
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hev them immediately when the certain is 
drawn up : it is *^ the Sacrifice ;" one of 
my own many children who are passing 
through the world with various fortune^ 
meeting at one time with extravagant ca« 
resses^ and at another with ill treatments 
The present indeed had no occasion to com- 
plain : the piece was faithfully and well 
translated, excellently performed, and cor-f 
dially received ; so that a repetition of it was 
demanded for the next night, though an- 
other had been previously announced. 

Three alterations only'were made in the 
piece; which, however, I regard as so cha- 
racteristic of the Italians, that on this ac- 
count alone I have considered this trivial 
incident as worthy of notice. — In the first 
act the scene is omitted where the starving 
father sees the roll in the hand of his child ; 
and, overpowered by hunger^, is on the point 
of snatching it frOm him, but subdues his 
own desire when he heais that the boy is 
himself in a similar condition. Such a re- 
presentation is too strong for a people in 
Mhose streets we see daily the most shock- 
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ing scenes of wretchedness^ and : wbo pass 
by them unmoved; but on 4he ^tage^aretoa 
mtioh afSsctedby tbem ! ^I have 'heard a 
sinkiflar judgment* upon ib in Germany, but 
I cannot'help reckoning this among the 'best 
scenes i evejr iKi«etfe or coBceived.i— The se* 
eond alten«rion<>ii an addition; Jn the. be^ 
ginliingiaf Jtbe Adckmd bot'I have depSieted 
public: i.gardesx nVhere thi^re are^ ^alkkrgy » 
playing>>ea>ting, difimking^-mfid innshort j^very. j 
thingi^ingifoTWai'd' that^is usual, ih ^ccht:' 
places; >'Bi!rt iojmine/for pnrtfcuhtrreasonB^- 
mdepersoo&^OolViippeaT; and the indivi*' 
du^iandtdet^b^dftscenps all coincide witb < 
the wbole. " This wis too uniform fof the 
Italian tiptfaoTa v Well' acquainted tvith. the 
taste of -his nation^ he places two ladies at a 
sma,ll tittle, who are conversing on the jea- 
lousy of their husbmids; Whether that is 
suitable orndt to thepiece, wh^her itdoes 
not break the connection, is here a matter 
of no concern^-^In a (hiinl alteration some- 
thing else is also added. With me an honest 
porter saves the unfortunate Maxwell from 
the waves of thc> Thames, and nobly refuses 
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^ very reward* This was nofc snfiicient for 
the kaliaa. He makes him take his silver 
buckles out of liid shoes^ and pay with them 
the rent of Maxwell due to the hardhearted 

landkfrd. 

I repeat it,^ these three alteralioos appear 
to me £0 chatacteristtcvthal tbe most impor- 
tant refiirlts may be dedoced'^'om them. • A 
peofde that areoniy affected by a romantic^ 
are seldom' capable of a trtio nobleness: \a 
br»tKly-<lrinkeF.is nolcrver of wine. li'^Jho^ 
ever does not like to see on the sifeage bore 
scenes of the greatest wretchednes^yivhioh; 
are a common daily spectacle; proves l[hlkt 
he fihutcr his eyes agatostthemin thestreletsy 
as ir in fact the case. ' A single example out 
of thousands will evince this; — I went to 
take a walk one day on the Mole, after it 
had rained hardy and the pavement was wet 
and dirty. A boy of about thirteen lajr 
naked in the middle of the street; for a 
few rags of the breadth of the hand iwhieh 
were intended to cover him but did not, 
can hardly deserve the name of clothing* 
He was drawn uj^ together y never looking 
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up, nor even bcggiag, but only moaning. 
Idany hundred persons passed him. I paid 
particular attention. Most did not even cast 
tliseir eyes on him ; but continued their con* 
versation, heedless (as it seemed) of the cir- 
cumstance. The few who looked towards 
the object, did it with neither compassion 
nor disgust, but with an air of total uncon* 
cerp.. M^oy monks also, in companies of 
eight or nine, passed bim close enough to 
touch his nuked body with their robes ; but 
their pious looks dfid. not glance sideways 
on the pining child, nor was any thing more 
to.be. re^ in their ^stupid physiognomies 
than \yhat a monk^s usually expresses.— ^ 
But I must desist. The excess of my indig-» 
nation recuses utterance. 

The pleasure which we might and ac- 
tually dq enjoy in the theatre Florentine, is 
greatly lessened by the danger which we 
are exposed to in going out or in. Only 
imagine a street in which but two coaches 
can pass, and not leave room for a fopt-pas-> 
senger to squeeze through without the risk 
of being crushed to pieces. '' What is that 
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to ftie ?** will every one here think who ha* 
money enough to pay for a carriage. Very 
good, my friend ; but your oWn dear pei'son 
is not always secure even in a carriage. I 
rode thither thfe first time ; l3ut as the nar- 
row street is at the same time very sloping, 
and paved with smooth flag-stones, the car- 
riage must go very softly for the horses to 
be able to keep thoir feet, and mine were 
near falling and lying und'er the axle- 
tree. We were obliged to spring out, 
and make the best of our viray on loot, 
not a Jittle rejoiced at having escapefl 
with a whole neck. I always afterwards 
preferred walking to riding, being least dan- 
gerous of the two.— When on foot, we have 
a torch carried by a servant before us; 
but this must be put out when we are 
within about fifty paces from the theatre, 
because it would be impossible to press 
through the crowd with a burning torch 
without hurting somebody. We might in- 
deed at this distance dispense with the 
%ht very vvell, if the regulation was pro- 
perly enforced that forbids aiiy carriage 
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passing the corner of the street ; but this U 
not the case. We are, therefore, obliged 
every moment to look about us, that we 
may not come in contact with a horse's 
bead, Dr with the wheels and poles of car- 
riages. When we have made our way thus 
to. the entrance, we find a passage and a 
flight >of steps, both at least fifty feet broad. 
Through thes^ then, which are the only way 
in and out, the multitude are obliged to 
force '^) and down. ' Were a fire to hap- 
pen^ >erery bne must lay himself quietly 
dowtiiin his boif and submit to be burnt to 
ashes, for he catitiot think of being saved. 
This is die arrlingethetit at one of the royal 
theatrcB. "■:''■ '•-'■■■ • " " ' 

The intetiot is riot large, biit is very 
pretty. There <ire five tiers of boxes. The 
wholeiiasylik^ all the oth^r theatres liere, 
the (osm of a hoiiseshoe ; arid 1 am ^luch 
inclined to conttid^f this fbriri as the best. 
Considerable room, at l^ast, is gained by 
it ; and the spectators h^ve a better view.— 
Tha scenes are very moderate, And the cur- 
tain does not even extend the whole breadth 
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of the stage. The former are, therefore, 
visible at both ends for the breadth of a 
hand,; and the players have thus no ocica?- 
sion to make holes in the curtoin for 'their 
own purpo9es.-*-The heat is insupportable ; 
and if we open the box-door, tb^^ draught* 
is no les9 so. — Of the yery good opet^ 
bufFa hexe^ I shall defer spdakij^g till' an^' 
other opportunity » in order not to dwqlltoi^' 
long on o^ie subject, , . s ,. r. 

The theatre Sa7i Carlo is the finstin Naples^ ' 
and the largest in Europe^ Ihave seen iti 
once only^ but it was then in its full splen^.) 
dour. It was on the festival >of^tliie saint j> 
who has given it his name, The r<oyai fni* 
mily sat there in state : the princesses glit-' 
tered with diamonds. All the b^Kiss were 
adorned with fashionable ladies, who had , 
lavished jewels on their persons; for tbisoic* 
casion* Here also the supreme enjoyment 
of the females in being seen, 'was . attainable 
in the highest degree; for the front of every 
box had a gilt cbandeHer with three torches 
(I will not call them merely lights) flaming 



in-, k* As- the hoiise has in each of tli« 
UK tiers nioety-^eight boxes, it may be easily 
conceived that so many wax torches beside^ 
the candles^ Ccc. would produce a very 
bright artificial day. Formerly the boxes 
were on the outside hung with loc^ng" 
glasses ; but these are said to have dazzled, 
as may naturally be supposed^ to such an ex- 
cess^ that they were obliged to be exchan" 
ged for a simple tasty painting> in^ which 
genii are:holding garbads of flofwers with 
(Ciigies and. lyres intermixed^ a»d ibe whole 
is adorned with pretty arabesks. Theiciet- 
jng al^Q^ ist gaudy^ much lioo gaudy; and 
very indifferently paint«d. The ;mdBstrQus 
pit contains only- seats with arms;j which 
latter ar^ r^tthfr too broad and ioconveokotj 
as the room fo€. the people is by this meaos 
jnuqb. lessened 4 , We may reckoij^ in eon- 
sequeivce of >tl^e$e seats^ how many persons 
the theatr^e will .hold ; which i8> at thcmost^ 
two thousand i five hundred. . The exoessive 
glare would be < prejudicial' to the decora- 
tiottscvaa if they wei'e not otherwise very in- 
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different. The curtain is indeed beiow all 
criticism, and no one can gnesB what the 
picture upon it is int^ided to represent. 

It i» never signified on t^e tablet for die 
clay that the royal family will be present; 
~bat every one knows this by the play being 
announced to begin at a particular time. It 
does not, liowever, follow that at this time 
tbe bustle will commence; for the roy^al 
family take no heed of the public, but eome 
sometimes two hours later and often half an 
hour s<loner. In neither case is* it very be« 
coming. 

A/seriousopera wasa^inottnced: of which 
Ishali'speak as soon* as I have seen it; for 
^'n pleaded the fiiist tenor to ride out and 
almost bmak his neck, the Neapolitans were 
obliged, though with great dissatisfaction^ 
tomake shift with a small gpera buffa on 
the "Splendid festival of St. Cb»l^. The 
entertainments were begun with a magnifi- 
cent' ballet in five acts ; when behold an- 
"Wher old acquaintance««riny Fi2arro trans- 
formed into a ballet i One Very silly alter- 
ation had been made, by converting Ilolla 



into an English ambassador^ and Alonzo 
also into an Englishman. In the ambassa*^ 
dor the latter recognized an old friend^ who 
let English troops approach with swords 
clashing and colours flyings to rescue the 
loving pair. The child also which the vir- 
gin of the sun was still bearing in her lap^ 
was produced by the enchantment of the 
ballet-master: it was a pretty boy, about 
four or five years old, who by his affecting 
pantomimic action excited •powerful emo* 
tions in the hearts of the spectators. 

The Neapolitan guards are excellently 
well adapted for tbe stage. At the close of 
the ballet they fall into a pretty marching 
dance, in which by the beat of the drum 
they form a great variety of figures, as 
crosses, circles, squares, straight lines, 8lc. 
Both male and female dancers intermix with 
them in their movements. At one time 
they had their bayonets fixed ; and then, 
after taking them off, the females planted 
palm-twigs in their places. The whole re- 
presentation had a pretty effect; and the 
fifty or sixty m^Uj not one of whom was 
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.uiatder SIX feet^ a.11 in shon £iig)ish uiiifoa'm> 
atjibirded afioa specucle. 

Ti^e first female daacer, signom T££kbot- 
tXni, doe$ not perform amUs } but ^he js n 
little fat personage. Tlie ^r^t loale dancer 
is a bragging Freachpian> named Beaulieu, 
ivs'ba has imposed himself on the ^papo- 
JiU^is as the first opera daocei: fu Paris^ 
ihough in lliat eity his name is oot Jnipwn^ 
He is an insignificant performer ;; aAd.yet re- 
ceives s,\x thous^md dMx^ats salary^ ,wit^ ofher 
perquisites. The ballet-master^ tkf^Jm is 
G4eta»4> Gieja : he was formerly ii} Vienna 
for poyQpbe-time^ wher/^ hi^ f^nts apqyired 
imsi no giH^t r&putation. 

It ]te ik siiiigjilar but wery .AgJ^es^bk cus- 
tom for the sjpectatorj tliat 4u>)|[t^ly:< two 
baH^ts fire givea ^t a .sejiipji9,ope*:a.4 >one 
heroic^ e^nd ,th9 ,athi^r. qqpaic;., Jnd^d I 
oaoDOt conceive hQwlhi^iet^fn^l i^amepess 
in i$t@ppi«9 axid 3pid^ging;shpu)d na( finally 
weary ; for ' whi^n -^e .fc^Vfe »spe$Q one solo 
d^nce^ W6 have (seiefi ^\\ : but ^ good pan- 
tomime is perlainl^ a very qlgiem'<i*J and in- 
tellectual aniao^ment. It is a pity only that 

VOL. lU o 
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the proper pantomime is getting more and 
more out of practice. The ballet-masters 
themselves feel that they understand nothing 
of it : they are always obliged to have large 
books printed in order to explain what they 
mean to represent, and besides this to have 
recourse to all sorts of transparent writings 
on the stage itself. A well-conceived bal- 
let must be intelligible without any addition 
of this kind. 

The comic ballet that concluded the per- 
formance of this day was called theGuardian 
Taylor ; and it is certainly very laughable, 
especially as the incident is said to be 
founded on a fact that occurred at Naples. 
A young officer loved the fair ward of a 
taylor, who was chosen by the guardian 
himself to become his housekeeper. The 
officer hires an apartment in the next house, 
the wall of which communicates with the 
chamber of the lady. A concealed door is 
introduced, and clothes hung before it to 
conceal it from the eyes of the jealous 
-guardian. In this manner the lovers visit 
each other at pleasure. One day, the wan- 
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ton rake of an officer has the conceit of 
getting his mistress's measure in men's 
clothes taken by the taylor himself. He 
accordingly dresses her out in a dashing 
style^ and has the taylor sent for; who of 
course recognizes his ward^ but is put out 
of countenance by the effrontery of the 
young people in denying it. In order to 
satisfy himself, he runs home quickly ; but 
the girl slips into her room, and is found 
by him sitting very demurely at lier work- 
table. The droll effect produced by the 
quick transition of the scenes, may very 
easily be imagined. All depends on the 
taylor; which part was very indifferently 
performed. The stage is, of course, divided 
through the whole length into two parts, 
and consequently all is seen passing in both 
chambers at the same time. 

The theatre San Carlo is usuallv commit- 
ted to some speculator called impressario ; 
but since the actors both male and female 
demand and receive enormous salaries (as is 
proved by the above-mentioned instance of 
the insignificant monsieur Beaulieu), it is 

o 2 
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scarcely possible for any proprietor to sa- 
tisfy ihe public without injuriag himself. 
For that reason no person has been found 
disposed to embark iix it for the present 
year ; and several noblemen have in con- 
sequence been obliged to combine and act 
as managers. 

In this theatre we see in the passages, 
opposite to every box-door, a table fixed 
against the wall^ set out with all sorts of 
pastry. On account of the heat^ the boxes 
always stand open ; and a plentiful supply 
is continually going round to every person 
in the party. 

The street in which the theatre San 
Carlo stands, is not only broad, but also 
near the gr^at Largo di Castello ; so that 
the carriages have a convenient place, and 
the foot-passengers are^ not every moment 
in apprehension of coming under the wheels. 
However, the royal family, now residing in 
Portici, must have set off first ; for their 
retinue requires an immense quantity of 
room. Exclusive of the six horses to his 
carriage, the king never drives out with 
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fewer than twelve dragoons round his per* 
son> and the queen tlie same number ; the 
heir apparent has eight, and every princess 
six. We may figure to ourselves therefore 
sixty dragoons at least, well mounted, arid 
provided with torches ; all collected on one 
spot. Till this army has begun its march, 
it'is not advisable for any one to venture 
out. — As I stood looking on, I could not 
help recalling to mind the king of Prussia f 
whom the'blessings of his people attend to 
his house, and when he rides he has but a 
single servant to follow him, at such a dis^ 
tance that no one knows certainly whethec 
he belongs to the king or not. 

LIVING ARTISTS AND COLLECTORS AT 

NAPLES. 

Schmidt is a peitsioner of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and is asserted to be the best histo- 
rical painter in Naples. If that is the case,. 
I pity the state of the art here ; for though 
be does not paint ill, the fire of genius is. 
not perceptible in his woiks. A Sleeping 
Veuus^ which is esteemed his master-piece>, 
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is indeed pretty and of a lively colouriitg; 
but Cupid standing by seems as if he would 
tell his mother that it is not healthy to 
sleep so long. The painter has given him 
a pair of wings which a sportsman might be 
tempted to take for those of a hawk. I 
made this remark to Schmidt, who affirmed 
that they were hen's wings wiiich he had 
painted after nature. I think Cupid should 
not flutter about with either hen's or hawk's 
wings. 

A second picture on which this artist 
sets far too great a value, is Samson rest- 
ing from the combat with the Philistines, 
and Dalila offering him a bowl for refresh- 
ment. He might as well pass off the male 
figure for Hercules, and the female for 
Deianira: in fact, the execution is so com- 
mon, that I scarcely know any hero of an- 
tiquity for whom it might not answer. He 
has, however, ingeniously taken care that 
every reader of his bible should have a cer- 
tain mark by which he may recognize the 
person referred to. This is no other than 
the ass's jaw-bone. There is scarcely a 
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more miserable subject for a painter's ima- 
gination ; and any person unacquainted 
with the particulars of the history, would 
certainly suppose the picture to represent 
merely a young man standing with his mis- 
tress near the remains of a dead ass. Would 
a composer be pardoned who, in c.der 
to give an idea of pastoral music, should 
inake use of the tones of a cow's horn ? The 
hero who does not fight with the sword, 
ought to remain undcliucatcd; for if we 
see only blows with the fist passing, we 
cannot be exalted to a sublime frame of 
mind by the pencil of Raphael himself. 

Schmidt, however, is not himself of this 
opinion : and in fact is not u little gratified 
with the consciousness of his own merit; 
for he shews a third (but now unfinished) 
picture, of the battle between the Romans 
and the Sabines. It is gaudy, and as cold 
as a sheet of ice. I threw out a hint that 
I had lately seen the same subject treated 
by David in Paris. Schmidt was of opi- 
nion that David's composition was faulty ; 
as, he saidj he Jaad placed the two king9 
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opposite to- each other on foot^ thoBgh if 
vas clear from Livy and Plutarch that they 
were on horseback. Now I must indeed do 
him the justice to say that his kings are 
actually on horseback ; but Romulus looks 
as if he would take a ride and command hi& 
people to make way, while Tatius cuts a 
most deplorable figure. David needs not 
fear that I shall forget myself so far as to 
draw a parallel. Setting aside every thing 
else, Schmidt has committed one great 
fault in dividing the interest : for in his 
picture not only the anxious peace-making- 
women are observable, but those also who 
have lost their husbands in the field are seei^ 
weeping over their dead bodies ; and what 
is still worse, these are principal figures. The 
filling up of the back-ground is, to be sure^ 
of inferior importance ; but a man wh6 ap- 
peals so boldly to Livy and Plutarch>. 
ought to have known that at the time of 
this battle Rome could not boast suchmag- 
]h iff cent temples and pillars of all the five 
orders as stand here. The first temples> 
Were extremely small and inconsiderable » 
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Landscapes are entirely out of Schmidt^s 
sphere. A Night, representing Jason's 
flight with Medea, is worse than indifferent; 
though the artist speaks of it with true pa- 
ternal affection^ 



The sculptor Riga is one of the most dis- 
tinguished at present in Europe. I have 
seen pastes of his that might deceive Win- 
kelmann himself* He does portraits also>. 
and we may be immortalised by-him for the 
moderate price of fifty ounces (about 22/.> 
1 have seen the portrait of lady Hamilton 
twice at his house, and that of the landscape- 
painter Hackert : both are in the highest 
perfection. His stock of heads in the an- 
tique style is considerable, and the sight of 
any one of them carries us by a charm back 
to the times of ancient Greece. Whoever,, 
in additicHi to this, is so happy as to be in- 
troduced to bis wife, and to obtain from her 
modesty a few sonnets on the harp, will 
tave spent certainly some of his agrceablest 
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hours In Naples; for she is as excellent in 
her art as he is in his. 



It would be unfortunate if every man had 
one article only which he incessantly pur- 
sued, without deviation to any other. The 
different objects would in that case attain 
a much greater perfection, because the 
tree thrives best that has not a hundred 
branches to nourish with its sap ; but where 
would any be found to admire these mas- 
ter-pieces of human industry, or to con- 
vert the results of these labours to advan- 
tage ? Not to mention that man is so con- 
fined in his character, tliat if every indivi- 
dual concentriLted his powers and happiness 
within one point, he would feel an insup- 
portable apathy for every thing else; the 
human race would thus be. divided into 
mere sects, each of which would be con- 
temning the others. It is therefore very 
good that there are flowers which are beau- 
tiful only; but no less so that there are bees 
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who rove from one flower to another load- 
ing their trunks^ and finally offering us 
what the flowers cannot, namely honey. 

In justice to every species of merit, I 
gladly pay the intelligent chevalier Calcagni 
his tribute. He is a native of Palermo ; and 
his only occupation, to which his heart and 
soul are devoted, is that of collecting old 
coins of his country (Sicily). The collec- 
tion which he already possesses is select, 
and perhaps unparallelled, without being 
very numerous. All his coins are in excel- 
lent condition, and a great number of them 
rival the best camoens in beauty and per- 
fection. He collects, of course, as a phi- 
losopher ; and attempts to render his appa- 
rently dry pursuits essentially useful in en- 
riching the history of his country, and 
clearing up numerous obscurities in the 
early ages. A work in which he has been 
engaged many years is now in the press ; 
and will excite the astonishment of nu- 
mismatists and historians, by many disco- 
veries. I will endeavour to give a few ex- 
amples. 
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Plautus^ in his comedies^ mentions two 
kings of Syracuse^ whom he calJs Fintias and 
Liparo. The poet only, and no historian^ 
hiis preserved their names : and because his- 
torians usually look upon poets as not stand- 
ing on a level with them for veracity, the 
honest Plautus has not been believed upon 
his word that two such kings ever existed ; 
and even a venerable academician at Paiis 
is said to have proved in a very learned 
treatise, tliat this was merely a dramatic fic- 
tion. Coins of Fintias were indeed already 
known, but he was taken to be a nobleman 
of Agrigentum ; and of king Liparo it was 
supposed that no traces were to be found. 
But Calcagni proves, by many of his coins^ 
that Plautus is in this respect no liar, and 
Fintias was actually king of Syracuse : for 
in the first place a nobleman never had the 
title of basUius (king) given to him ; and 
secondly his coins bear the image of Diana 
Cottservatrix, who was worshipped by the 
Syracusans. As to Liparo, Calcagni has 
discovered that there are still coins of his 
existing; but that hitherto it has been 
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thought, from the similarity of the names^ 
that they must have belonged to the Lipari 
islands. Thus then there are in reality two 
kings, who would certainly have done bet- 
ter in immortalizing themselves by their 
detdsy nominally at least restored to their 
rights; and, with some pride I venture to 
add, to a writer of plays is due the glory 
of having: rescued them from oblivion. 
How many princes look with scorn upon 
the poet who is perhaps destined, after 
two thousand years, to announce to pos- 
terity that their majesties were once in 
being ! 

Calcagni possesses a remarkable coin of 
Segestus. It has a Punic or Phoenician 
inscription, but all the rest have Greek 
characters ; which proves that the Punic 
language was in use in the beginning of the 
Teign of Segestus, though by degrees it died 
away. — Many coins of the execrable tyrant 
Agathocles bear marks of the infallible de- 
<ii^ion of posterity. They are stamped on 
oae side with the image of Diana, which 
^e people have changed into a Jupiter Im- 
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berbis. On the other side stood the thun- 
derbolt; but the people placed their eagle 
(the emblem of Syracusan freedom) upon 
it, and that in so hasty a manner as to leave 
still visible traces of both the original im- 
pressions. Perhaps they laid a couple of 
the unstamped pieces into the tyrant's 
grave, to pay Charon for ferrying hira over. 
INIay every tyrant be depicted like the 
abashed Agathoclcs; standing before his 
gloomy ferryman, who regards the re- 
stamped coin with a scornful smile ! I 
never saw an image more fit to impress the 
idea of the judgments of posterity. It 
would be worthy the pencil of a Guerino. 

Of the coins on which the Syracusans 
stamped their divine patroness, the nymph 
Arethusa, Calcagni possesses a great num- 
ber ; and it is very remarkable, that in their 
head-dress they were always regulated by 
the existing fashion. The hair is adorned 
in an infinitely varied manner, and the fre-' 
quent singular fashions appear to evince 
that they did not receive their origin in the 
fancy of the artist. These coins may be 
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regarded as the oldest journals of fashion in 
the world. If the catholics had followed 
the same practice with their representations 
ef the holy Virgin, we might have had a 
complete series of fashionable reports for 
eighteen centuries. 

It frequently seems, in surveying the old 
Sicilian coins, as if we were suddenl}^ trans- 
ported into the christian ages, by the con- 
stant recurrence of the cross in various 
forms. But this cross is of Egyptian ori* 
gin, and is said to have been an emblem of 
immortality among that people. For this 
reason, old tomb-stones mustf not alwavs be 
pronounced christian when they have a 
cross. Many bearing this mark stood un- 
questionably on the tombs of heathens. 

Calcagni attempts, with considerable a- 
cuteness, to prove that some gold coins of 
king Geron, or Hieron, in the cabinet at 
Paris, are false ; but I am inclined to think 
that the partiality for his own collec- 
tion has here carried him a little too far. 
He himself is in possession of cotnplete 
coins of G^xon^ from his youth^ for Geroa 
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reigned above £fty years; and his increas* 
ing age is very visibly distiaguished in the 
heads. Now the size and stamp of the 
Parisian gold coins accord completely with 
the size and stamp of bis copper ones } and 
he supposes on this account^ that the former 
were modelled from the latter. I think this is 
no necessary conclusion. Geron noiay surely, 
in fifty years^ have had gold coins stamped 
similar to those in copper. From all this, 
however, I can deduce no other certainty, 
than that Calcagni c^oes no# possess a gold 
coin of Geron. 

I will not conclude this subject without 
adding that tlie chevalier Calcagni is the 
most polite and hospitable man imaginable, 
and one whose talents and information en- 
title him to universal esteem. 



The archbishop of Tarento> an amiable 
liberal man with an iutelligent physiog- 
nomy, possesses many fine pictures, and a 
coUecticm of Etruscan vases which is said 
to be of greait value. I confess that I shall 
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never catch the infection of this attach- 
ment. However many old vessels I may 
see^ or however much I may hear about the 
beauty of their representations^ I shall still' 
r<egard them as nothing more than unia- 
telligible broken pots, with s-ifF caricatures 
that are never to be thoroughly divined. 
For no one must believe that tliey really 
look as Winkelmann and sir William Ha- 
milton have had them engraved in copper- 
plates. They resembfe these just as little 
^ ugly princesses do their miniature-pic- 
tures which are sent to foreign courts for the- 
purpose of getting husbands for the originals. 
--^I have seen here and there, for example, 
imitations of Etruscan vases with the most 
charming pictures, which I should have 
infinitely preferred to these antiques : but 
then I am, to be sure, not one of the ini- 
tiated, who know how to estimate the true 
v^lue of antique pot-daubiag. I always 
^iew with the stare of astonishment those 
^ho, standing before such a pot, fall into 
ecstacies, and every instant discover new 
beauties, all. of which are unfortunaitely 
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AFcfa1>ishop has many which undesiabljr 
"belong to T&ranto with owls uponthem*-*- 
Sometimes his imagination plays turn a 
tricky as i& common wii^Antiquaviftns.. He 
found, for example, an old eopfner. pnece, 
Hpon which a man was aeated <^a.a horse, 
eov^ed witli a large mantle, and ext^adin^ 
his hand forwards : behind him is. to be per- 
ceived a thing which mi^y certa\aly be 
laken for a cap. * What does . the good 
archbishop make of all this ? " When the 
Grecians were before Troy," says \u*, '' their 
wiTca Bt home, not being all Peaelopes, 
found the time long*; and.Uy way of shorten- 
ing it, entertaiBed themselves with their 
slaves and men-'servants, and (as it happen- 
ed) thus produced « number of boys. When 
Aevictorious Grecians returned home, not 
finding much pleasure from this increase of 
their families, they drove all the boys to- 
gether out of the city. The youths, united 
by dbtress, entered the wide world to seek 
Aeir living ; and, as an emblem for their 
standard, chose a cap : upon which occasion 
these coins wece atruck. The outKt|:^tPhed 

p2 
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hand represents a distant journey ; the wav* 
ing of the mantle,*' which, hy the way, 
does not wave at all, *^ represents the same; 
atid the emblematical cap renders the whole 
perfectly clear.^* The good prelate has 
never put the question to himself. Who 
struck this coin ? the Greeks themselves,' to 
eternize their own disgrace ; or the youths, 
who were hunted ttsvav naked and bare, and 
could hardly take with them the apparatus 
for such ah operation ? 

I would just as little vouch tliat a liu'ge 
square plate of copper with an elephant 
^pon it, is an ex voto which the Rt>mfeins 
made after the battle lost against Pyrrhus; 
because that was the first time cff their 
contending in battle, or becoming ac- 
quainted, with this animal. — However, I 
must own that all these doubts started in 
my mind on leaving the amiable arch- 
bishop ; for whil^ hearing him speak it was 
impossible not to believe. 

I I (m I'lW m» 



Though I possess little taste fof tandi^k^pe- 
painting, I cannot but admtte D^ni^; ftnr 
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the excelle&t pf every kind can excite an 
interest in my breast. I saw the first land- 
scape by this artist at the bpqse of the 
French ambassador AJquier^ an amiable and 
weiUnformed man. This determiaed me 
on visiting the painter in his study* Here 
he was just finishing an enchanting picture i 
Poussia and Hackert have never roused 
such emotions in me as I then feU« Poussin 
is dead ; but when Denis himself is so, the 
muses and mankind will allo>y him the su« 
periority. 

It is said that his principal talent lies in 
hack-grounds, his fore-gxounds not being 
faultless ; as with Hackert the contrary is 
niaiatained to be the case : he is criticized 
for choosing and painting Italian countries^ 
but introducing into them the gattle of the 
Netherlands ; with many other similar ca- 
vilings which I am not disposed to detail. 
His picture had probably a stronger effect 
on me than usual, because it is not merely 
a landscape, but diversified with historical 
and moral incidents. A peasant's cottage 
has been struck .by lightningj and is 
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ia flames. T)be wife is flying with h^ 
Aockipg infant in her arms. The man i»- 
tcyingto 4raw out his horsey which> in the 
vsual manner of all animi^s on such occa* 
aionSj» malces violent re^stance^ kicks vehe- 
meotlyj^.aad.has struck another child to the 
gromu}. , But the cattle have been already 
4riyf5ifpjqt into ihefiel^s^. and are running 
. 4vhauit/ ^oaring and foaming. . A buir is 
,4i£^^^g.his course towards the bridge f 
3^^r^ thff dog^ faithful to his charge^ stanjds 
xea^y to oppose .his passage. The ^ grey 
rpeks PQ ]Fhe right hand^ agaipst which t)ie 
/bv99k ia flowipg down, are remarkably 
beautiful* ..The. picture is destined for the 
French general Soult. 

I saw here likewise a faithful delineation 
of this year's eruption of Vesuvius;^ and 
many sketches relating to the same suliyect. 
One of Denis's best landscapes, belong* 
ing to general Acton, stood unfortunately 
packed up ,lo. be- Kaji^t t^.^ipily^ He is 
so overwheliiife4 with or^der^, particyla^ly 
from Bmssia, that jtherp is .s^l^^^m aqy th^ng 
to be h^d of him ready executed ; for he 
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has no sooner given the last stroke to a 
picture, than it is imme<i lately sent for 
with as much eagerness as if the* purchaser 
were afraid the painter should be ^rst^aded 
to part with it to some other person. It is also 
worthy of observation that he is hot' obliged 
to be continually at work for aYrving; a^ he 
gets the monstrous sum of from eighteen 
hundred to two thousand Neapolitan' dut^ats 
(about 550/ J for a single picture. WHo^^r 
wishes to see the finest landscapes Iri 'Naples, 
by the three greatest masteHlfciiis, Hac- 
kert, and Reinhardt, togethef, in uSt visit 
the respectable banker Hef^HH.^ ^ -But 
without being an amatem' 6f faQd^ca{^s> 
he will notwithstanding llind much' pil^sure 
in visiting that gentleman ;' in Whoih - he 
sees an upright and cheerful ' old ienan with 
an amiable family. ^ . •' 

A SCENE OF HORROR AT NAPLES. 

As I was one morhing passing through a 
populous street, ' I perceived : a crowd of 
people assembled before the stall of a shoe- 
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Aiaker^ round a woman tying pn the grouoil, 
li beiiig a custoni with me io neglect no 
opportunity of watching the people^ I 
|>u^hed through towards ^he- place ; where 
•lay a woman dying. At the sam^ time I . 
heard from 'the lips of many by-*stanjclers 
the words(which chilled my blood)^ ^^.Shi i% 
dying of hunger.*' , The sight of the suffer^ 
ing creature confirmed this but too power- 
fully. She was scarcely covered with ragSj 
. and appeared a miserable skeleton of about 
thirty or forty. She lay on the pavement 
close by the shoemaker's stall; and by. 
her side stood a broken straw-bottomed 
chair which had been pushed towards her. 
That she was in the agonies. of deaths was 
evident. No one passed without standing 
a moment to survey the hideous spectacle ; 
but all went on again as sopn as they had 
satisfied their curiosity^ without attempting 
to assist her. I had pushed through the 
crowd, till I was the nearest to her. With 
my purse in my hand, I prayed for God's 
sate, I called on the holy Virgin, that 
some one would liave mercy on her ; but in ^ 
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vain ! In the op^n stall were a master ami 
two journeymen : I offered them all I had bjr 
me if they would take the woman .in, and 
lay her on a bed ; but to no purpose. One 
of the men actually laughed ; probably at 
my bad Italian. It is some consolation to. 
me to think that the dying person uudcF-, 
stood my motions, if not my word^ ; for 
her look rested on me, and I was th^ last 
object on which her closing eye was fixep. 
Upon that, she immediately died ! 

I was still not disposed to believe it ; 1, 
retained the hope of being able to save her, ^ 
and therefore continued to keep, my post 
near her : but a person, probably a phy-. 
sician, passing by, took hold of her hanclj 
and feeling her pulse, pronounced with 
great composure, " She i$ dead" and .went 
on. I also now stepped back to. a little 
distance, but did not leave the street, that 
I might witness the end of this scene. The 
corpse lay a quarter of an hoiir in the 
street, stared at by thousands ; till at length 
some sbirri came, and dragged it away. 
'Yes I I now deprecate^ this horrid incident 
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Wore oil Europe. I gay aloud^ (hi tit 
fmrth of JkcembeP , i804, at ten in tht 
womif^i . ilt human btinig perisk^d with huur 
.ger in^ ,tke, sfr^cf- Giacwno^ one of the most 
popul^ui dimetS: (b th^. city of Naples,-^ 
JN, B. T)m kiiig went to the chase to-day; 
wben I saw twenty ox thirty dog» passii^ 
aad all in excell^at conditionu . 

irHE CATACOMBS. 
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. Tp,E,eAtrajgi|5p ^o, these is;by a Ijttle c^jarch 
of St,. Ja5i\]^a^^\is^ lying ii) a ver^ dUtaiU 
,paff; of^tl^p^i:jity.t "To describe these habita- 
tions of t^e Ipy?^ wprld in a^ clear, manner, 
is. a difficult tii3^ a, yet il will attempt it* 

A wide. cav^rQ opens upon us^ which we 
desceod witl^ $i ^gbted to^ch. An altar is 
jshewn us- ,in. which the body of St. Janua- 
jrius was. pace,in|9losed ; and^ behind tl|e 
altar a cb^r.fj^ed.in. the witU, from which 
.the ministers of , the first christiaiis are said 
to have preached, J[ w:iU npt, vpuch for 
the truth of this assertion: but thus much 
a{>pears per tain^, that this chair. is very oldj 



and tbat it has not been foMStened into the 
wall without till object. Aperson'has eicf- 
tuinly sat upon itj wbo htts^ chosen to ^t 
alone r he was wi^thout dbobt 8«^rronnded 
by many people^ whom h0 aMress^ sit- 
ting. The plaee is by no> m^eittift damp ; nor 
«' -any: way filled with bad air^ or -vciy 
dark : for th^ wide enltance to- the^ oatve 
stands epen, and indeed appears^ to have 
never been shut. I da not believe there- 
fore that the primitive christians held 
ttcret meetings here: but the poorj^ebple 
had no money to build churches; and^nd« 
irig here one ready and suited tb Iheir 
iaecessities at that tiiiie, they made lise of ik. 
Perhups also the funeral service was pet- 
formed for those buried here, and then the 
corpse was carried to the ^it en the left- 
hand side.-- »-I suppose this representation 
for a moment true, and se^ if passing m 
imagination. The bier, on which the corpse 
rests without a cdflSn, stands before the 
chair of the old man, who was not at that 
jtime called bishop : he pronounces bis 
blessing 6n the dead periicm^ for whom nk^ 
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the sarrounding spectators pray silently. The 
bearers now raise the bier> the torches pro- 
ceed forward^ apd the dark cavern. receinrei 
the whole train. The. spacious streets in 
this city of death are over-arched with 
rocks that extend along to a sufficieal 
height and breadth for the procession to 
pass unobstructed. It strikes into a passage 
which seems endless : the. torches burn 
more dimly ; and we fancy we seethe iguU 
fatuus dancing before us. On both sides 
the rock is seen still, inhabited ; for on the 
right and left^ beds as narrow and low as 
those in a ship's cabin are bewn out for 
the dead. In rows like the cells of beesj 
the little chambers are cut in the rocks> 
suited to the different sizes of children or 
adult persons ; but we see no difference be- 
tween the cell of the nobleman and that of 
the beggar. The train passes on for miles 
amidst these dumb iphabitants^ seejcing a 
place for the new-comer. At length ,» 
fresh-made bed is seen : here they lay him; 
and he slumbers calmly^, perhaps by the 
aide of his enemy. A ttone is placed be- 
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fore the tomb with his name^ and then the 
mourners leave him ; for the torches begine 
to flag in thei^ lights and they hasten back 
with anxious solicitude. Their eagerness 
is not without reason : for if a side passage 
shotild mislead them^ or their torches be 
extinguished^ no one can ever hear theit 
voice supplicating assistance ; they con- 
tinually lose themselves more and more iit 
the labyrinth of deaths and wander in des- 
peration from tomb to tomb^ till at lengthy 
half stifled and starved, they may dig theil^ 
own graves with their nails. 

This must not be tak^ for a picture of 
fimcy : many have already found their death 
here, from wandering too far, or from 
their torches betraying them ; for the pass- 
ages aVe dug in the rocks without any* 
order, apparently according to accident or 
caprice. Three subterraneous stories rise 
above one another, and their arches rest on 
numberless pillars. Sometimes we mount 
imperceptibly the upper story, and some« 
times are obliged to guard against slipping 
down into the lower one through a gap 
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!fbrmidd by • the eaptfaqnake/ Whoever 
ahooses (Md some of this description thm 
banre^yoeii).' may extend his gloomy' peram*- 
bviation ^iior maoy. mUes^ even as Sara 

The iiiMiri>erIe8s .neceptacles for the ^ead 
ore for the greaierpart £lkd <witfa sculls and 
1»(»ies> but some mtt^eutisely empty; Wh&i 
tfaer these belonged to chrt8tia» msurtfnsit 
heathens^ or whether the ipeople wiio^died 
Bbme xenturiBs ago of the plague were 
tfavown in here, is perfectly! iadifferent *to 
me. My two guides believed the firsl: with 
.pious *cohfideiide««^-t-Oktt leawig Geormaoy I 
had promisiad a. friend • to bring back for 
bint, a bone from the catacombs : - 1 ,B0ir 
remembered this^i and begged dae fsLVOur ^ 
<»ne» The ciceroae^frcdy tconsented ; but 
the torch^bearer, a little old man, opposed 
.It very earoestlyi. The cicerone, who ex«« 
pec ted a liberal reobmpeace, tried to. satisfy 
bis companion by the suggestion that my 
desire sprung merely per devozione, ^ from 
piety/' I directly confirmed this, with «a 
asseveration to the same .purpose .; which 
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fifially satisfi^ the Borupte^ofthe toixrh^ 
beareri vrho stepp^ into the pit for the 
purpose of 6d«ctiiigone« But heivvkvery 
difficult rn mskiBg his cfaokrej aiid orejecibed 
many which appeared to him too: imporb- 
tint. He at length ^fixodoiisarkiiMJi bode; 
and^ if my eyes did not decfStTeme^ actually 
kissed it befete he delivered it.into^my 
hands. I was obliged to proodae'that lio 
Neapcriitao should be - inibrmed o£ ^ -diis 
transaction ; and, satisfied with my moulds 
ered plunder^ I hastened out ofthia gloomy 
region. •■ 

• I ' shali not wesry nty reader with tedioof 
eonjecttrres relative' to: /the carigfli . of Ithi^ 
oatacombs ) for^ afterilVIdkoidd only bd 
obliged to copy them from books which aw 
in eveiy one's hand9. Aft the most natinral 
interpretations are the most agleeable to 
mCj I think with those wbb imagine that 
crrtginally slonear ftiMJL PaszuoliKiaarth were 
taken out of the' monntain for bui]ding« 
and that the cavitias and passages thus 
increased till they were at length so deeply 
dug . tn^ that the getting ' out mataials 
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Cor building became too difficult, after 
wbicb some person hit on the idea of 
l>urjing the dead here* This was approved 
of; and has been practised even in pagan 
times^ as thousands of inscriptions and 
^irns still extant evince. 

THS mtAMA AT MAPLES. 

; I HAVs; ^readjj in this volunwEi, said 
something on this subject^ but nnist now 
Kturn to. it.; A fpr^t^gaer who hopes to 
speo^ ()is wintjer evenings bere agreeably, 
will find himself 4isa|q|lointed mdess he^ b a 
perf(^ct f!:;iead.tQ the Italian taste; -for if he. 
is oljd-fashipia^d eno^^gh ta viwk the theatre 
in order t^, be^r, he will not be satisll^d 
with the ^apxe ^ ppera every day for three 
months s^cces^vely^ ev^n though St« Oeeilia 
herself should ^^e ^pmptdse^ it;. To 4^' 
Italians j however, ibis, if a matter of^no 
consequence ; as thejr attei»d.-the ^theatre for ^ 
the sake of talkie^ 9r at tbesnost of bo* 
nouring a particular ter^f^ttor quartett with 
their attention* Wh^^ &voiu:ite piece 



Of music commenoBs, a s«d<fen stilln^ en^ 
»u^ aoong them ; as a flock of geese ar4 
still for a moment on tb« disfchaig^e of a 
gun, but to recommence th«ir gabbling witK 
double violence afterwards, f h the reci tal 
tives a pariicuhir scene has now and then the 
credit of reduciijg tjhem. <» .silence; but 
there must then be a dreadful screaming oa 
the stage, or othferwise tl>e scene jias^es 
ove» unnotioed.. ■ ■ • • j • . 

The theatre Flwentini is^ the otily oiie 
which gives dramas and-cdratedies; and in thtf * 
fast-days t«^d«» alox It has a very ex - 
cellent company : but urtfortunately is un- • 
d»r the direction of a ffeaialt manager ; who 
•a spite of her advanced age dnd decayed 
person, will contim,«- to perform the parts 
ofiover.. -If a character is too youn/she 
suppresses tlie -pi«e,t altogether. ' 

They give here <««. original pieces, for 
they have onry few- to ghe:- • The plots and 
incidents wbieh-Pheyrftpreseftiare extmva. ' 
gant hut not rombrttic: ihey are seldom 

founded on a«5ritesi9 of reality, add me not 
rendered interestbg by diversity of elm- 

VQt. II. g 
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ractcr, yr^pri^ty ,ancl cgnsisteucy arc 
totally Ips.t"* tUem#-r-There is, fur exuiiiple,> 
u piece ,jl;hU^ " Tb^, Si^rg^on of Acjuis- 
jrrauu^" 'Ji'i^c.siirgi^oi^^a.devutce to his pro*| 
fcHsion^ has, con tn veil fo prucuie tUe body 
oi,*.;,i .Ci*iii|ilijU:vy.lu>.has beca brokfj^ oi» the, 
wlij^ej, fqr t^e pivppse of dissert i<^n; Vnt 
wbeii he is about to begin his operation, he 
fipfls lifer reo^aiyiMg iix the ,n)aii> apd, cuv<.'* 
riim completely. Vwxn this sizigk* incident 
ftve acts hav^ been spun out, in wliich.the. 
fltytfering <!rimiasil iscoMtinyayy pa^sing.be* 
for? the eyes of the.,sp^;ctqtors.— Jlic same 
delightful id^,a}ias been made the |:rQ«ud- 

t\pik of .".The Daaisel of Oxford. V The 

" ' - '1 

poor gU'l is,QU^rged with theft„throvvn intoj 
prision, aod is, to be hangt^. Fortunately 
Uei* lover .i? a student of medicine ; he gives 
her a skepir^g potion y $l>e is Jqoked upon 
ss dead ; And is delivered over fts a criminal 
to the ailatomical theatre 6f the university, 
\\ enow s^ aU;the{aaa,tomieal instruments 
lying about, the students are assembled to 
attend the-difisection, whentlie. slrmbering 
maidou awakes in the jaxojjij of Ler lover t 
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r^itidt this affecting^ — Even "The prudent 
Lady" appears to me, with the exception oF 
some good ideas, a very indifferent piece. 
The whole prudence of the lady consists in 
liaving deceived her husband; and, though 
with perfect honour, stealing to the prison 
of her lover to cure her husband of his 
jealousy. 

Most of their pieces are translations, of 
which I have seen some indeed from all 
languages. Of my own " Sacrifice,'' from 
the German, I have already spoken.* I 
saw also the first act of my '^ Stranger,*' 
but It liad been so metamorphosed and 
misused that I could not sit to the end. 
The part of Peter had been struck out ; and 
iitstead of him the old man was provided 
Vvith a daughter, who was dbh'ged to beg of 
the Stranger (who is here a hermit). After 
the Stranger has pi*essed the purse into the 
^Id man's hand, he does not run away like 
one shunning mankind who does good 

^yimmim^mmmm^mm^^^^ ■ liiii ilil i iii ■■ nn i ir 

■ * Pages 181 «nd 183. • 
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agftin&t biswill : instead of that^ he remains^ 
permits the old man to thank hioi knee)^ 
ing, \et& his, servant who watches htm kiss 
hi« handSj and explains in a long philo* 
. Bophical speech why he has given the mo» 
ney. The piece is said to have been man- 
gled throughout in this manner. The count, 
£Dr e:(ample, does not make his appearance 
till the stranger has saved his life'; not out 
of' the water, but from finghtened 'horses 
who had run away with him. — I suppose 
ti)e reader wjU be* satisfied with this sped* 
B)cn. 

The opera buffa in tlie theatre Florenthii, 
which is given in turn with the recitative 
performaAcCjf i? better supplied. — The opera 
seria also I have seen in the theatre San 
Carlo. One of the musicians, named Vit- 
torio Trento, has had tlie rashness to com- 
pose an Iphigenia in Aulis. His music is 
said to be fine : I dare say it is, for it is very 
tediovrs. The prima donna is a &t ugly 
old woman, whose voice has not charms 
enough to make her person forgotten. Tlie 
Achilles opposed to her is, fot want of an 



cnnucb^ a f^male^ who sings well But acts 
badly. In fact, they both togetlier make 
but poor figures. I shall not speak of the 
rest: they keep themselves^ modestly within 
the bounds of m9deralton, — The misernble 
poet has a splendid name: it is itignor don 
Giuseppe Cavaliere Pagliuca dc Conti di 
Manupello. It is not to be supposed that 
a man with such a name would 6btidesccml 
-to write any thing well. In his prefebe In-- 
deed he confesses that Metastasio had beibre 
bis time handled tlie subject, )^t had fol- 
'lowed Euripides and Racine too much,; 
and from the change of public taste, it hiis 
%een necessary to give a new Iphigcnia,. 
that the stage might not entirely lose this 
•lyric subject. — TI^ reader, I hope, will not 
expect me to present him with any extract 
-from this puerile performance. The detfo- 
orations, by Dominicho Chelli, were very 
indifferent: the orchestra was too weak; 
ond in precision, as Well as expression, far 
ieneath the Parisian. In shorty the great 
expectation which many travellers had ex- 
cited in my mind of the opera here, were 
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considerably disappointed. Tlie cavnlters^ 
who are tlic proprietors of it, speak in ter-ms 
of the highest confidence respecting it in^ 
dedicatory address to the king; ia -which, 
like genuine courtiers, they compare the 
king to A^igustus without blushing : but 
llie public has made them bitterly feel their 
delusion. No theatre is more deserted than 
the magnificent San Carlo; and fruitless 
efforts are made, sometimes by illumina- 
tions and sometimes by new dances, to 
aUure spectators. The emptiness of the 
boxes is atti'ibutable to the monstrous 
prices.; which the cavaliers, in order to 
pay their indifferent Parisian dancers, have 
raised very high this year : a box in the 
third row costs seven ducats (3l,J, The 
pit, on the contrary, is disproportionately 
cheap ; the admittance being only half a 
dollar {Is. 6d.}: and yet it also remains 
empfcy. 

The third theatre at Naples is the theatre 
novo, in which a particular company gives 
the opera buffa. This theatre, like the rest 
iiere, is constructed in the verv convenient 
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^feim of ahoiBeshoe : il; has five tiers of boxes, 
«nd is. simply but neatly decorated.— -The 
same remarl^ applies to the fourth theatce, 
called del Fondo. This is the largest, ex- 
cept 3an Qsirlo; and enjoys the advantage 
• {which is, here singular) of standing in an 
jcipen. place. It is, .however, the least fa- 
^^WQ^able,*— The company sometimes give 
noisy pieces here, I saw one called the 
. .African Weddinor; in which two bands of 
f Turkish music come forward, who threaten 
r to deafen the spectators. Whole aimies 
;. marched in files upon the stage : a beauti- 
ful princess rode on a living' steed, and her 
two pages in Ijke; nianiij^r on mares; a 
, .Moorish king paraded on an elephant, and 
. ,his general prauccd upon a wild courser : 
. a storm came on, and wrecks were seen 
swimming towards the shore; a battle en- 
sued ; a dreadful firing took place. What 
more could be desired ? More however was 
. certainly ,given; but I left it in the second 
act, and am therefore not able to qrive a 
further account. 



The manager fiemetimes htmg^ forward 
iiis.owa jesU 6n the titeairo mov^: and I 
huyfe 6600 cpoe <aif the^e ; bat it tronld be a 
^'oste of in]c> paper^ and timej to giTe any 
aceosmt of .k« The Pulomeila (a sort o/ 
clo^'iij in a wliite and oft^n dirty shirty 
inaslv<g5d ia blade, with a wlwte high-top* 
lia t)«i^ .al w(i^ 9 the principal peraooage ; but 
•Qs he rSi^eftks ; merely in the KeapoUtaii 
diale()^^ Ji>i$ je^ts are .mostly local, and can> 
have no i^>teresli for a foreigner ^ — But 
the ^pfianpcr of their i^nnouocing these noisy 
pieces, is tao, $ingularj and may prove 
too , u$€^ul ip the mailagers of theati?es, 
for me to negj.cct giving a. spcjci^en of it. 
It rims thus^'» .'f.The mmderoiia battles and 
hidQoua comh^tB in Afriea^ have for a long 
time npt b^i;) v^itnesaed on thestoge. Those 
deeds, however^ are much too memorable, 
and the incidents. tQQ complicated^ not to 
inflame the. j^^nagination of lil^e poet. Om 
this plan an aoonymous ay tbor has formed 
an heroic piece. It is written for the. coitir 
pany of Grancola, who wi]l spare no paina 
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to giTe it a just repreGentation. k-is ^led 
the African Weddiog^ or.tiie Conqvest of 
Pombucto; with the PulBtteetla^thc spiuft «f 
the waves and conqueror of the Moord. 
The dcesaes are newly ^made^fdr the purpc^e ; 
the decorations have never been seed ; a!nd 
the Pnloineila performs the prinoipa] part* 
We fiatter <mr«ri^'e8 with Hei>j\gv^aA hopes 
of satisfyiog an .bono«rable publkr/* &€.<'<-« 
Pulcitieii^ usually eKhibits his feats in tbi^ 
small dieaitre; but wben there is any splen<^ 
did piece to he performed, he then hiries'a 
larger one for some evenings. He has more 
original representations thafn any of b^r 
company, but he does not reject tran^bl? 
tions ; there are but very few pieces "whit, it 
it is not in bis power to tuin to BOttie pur- 
pose. If only a servant eonies forward in 
the |)lay, be is converted into a clown^ 
though the. rest may be tragical. 

The fifth theatre, San Ferdinando, I have 
Dot seen : it lies in a very remote part of 
the city, and is mostly shut unless i^hen 
Puloinelba exhfbi)ns his farces there. It is 
said to be as large and well-built as the 
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othcr8.~The 4xth theatre is a fantocciai : 
which^ howeyerj, is Aot -entire] j to be passed 
qv^r; .for. the inside is toIera];>ly large, ha&a 
tier of hoxeSj and is prettily ornaaieii,ted. 
The; scenes and de^romtions are well paint- 
ed. The puppets are of the ^ize of a .boy.pf 
.twelve or thii^teen^ well drest, and i^e 
very natural morious except tb^t %h^y 
walk badly : the people who direct tbeni 
ddelaim.as well as at any of tlie other thea- 
tres, and the pieces represented are »ot in 
any respi3ct mferior, llie higher ranks of 
people, ^o ai^ now accwstomed tp the in- 
ttUeetiMl iapjiuseixHJBt of ganiep of lui^ardy 
QQttsid^r it a disgrace to be seen hei:<^. I 
*^ **"%uiembei having seen a fautpccini in, Ber- 
"* lin, which was. socQ^ tames visited by persons 
of respectability and fashion; and even 
.which .the modem poet^. maintaioed to 
be preferable t<> ^^ watioual theatiCj, as, it 
^avethe'pri>per cpmedy. . They w^re right, 
for they took .iheijr. own. , pieces aa the 
atapdard. 

A feW'SmaU PuIoiuella*thieatres deserve 
no particiilar mention. They, perform many 
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titae^i a day, merely fbr the rabble : irhbm 
they draw round tliem partly by great pic- 
tures hung out, and partly by the' tricks of 
the clown ; who does not properly belong 
to thecotnpany, and has nothing to do the 
whole day but stand at the door on a table, 
and chatter with the mob about the glorious 
.things they will see within. In the ev^mfig 
he lights up torches, and gets the boys in 
the street to hold them. We cailnot help 
admiring his indefatigable lungs^ 

The court visits only the theatre San Car- 
lo, and sometimes (but seldom) that of Flo- 
rentini. Tn the latter I had once the 
good or ill fortune to meet with the comrt: 
I may certainly term it the lattery for it 
was a rainy day, and all the streets leading 
to the theatre were many hourd before oc- 
cupied with dragoons on horsi^back, %Tho 
bustled about with their drawn swords among 
the popula<?e. Every one must alight in the 
last street, and go on foot the rest of the 
dirty way; in which he will be capered with 
dirt by the horses of the dtagoons. Even 
in the lobbies of the theatre we must crowd 
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through ranks of grenadiers; ^ho^ rendered 

impudent by their situatioia^ will grve way 

to tio.tone^ The ^iprival of the couct in- 

^ciqases t}ie= danger m the Bltreet^; for it 

^brings enodiex .gj^wt detacbiBent of dm-- 

.goons ^ til it> who vide oi»;be{br€^ and sad- 

denijritzike*poss0$siofD of the 'thj^ati^ on bot^ 

Bidleayenurshii^ agaiqsi 4ibe^YaU without mer- 

'cyj>aiLwhi) are standijig hy* 'Ingoing out 

it'is tmulmmHy still woysc^^i Jjq sHprt^X.ad* 

vise erery one who *tbii%ki& of tgoii^ t^ *%he 

^theatre' iFloDenlfini^ to inquiire ^rst whether 

the coustjan&'comin^g^ and in tdiiscase rather 

' to :stay>ia<> honie^ $M<^ , indicatipns. ^of , ^is- 

:ti>itsti/{iKe^ of course» inpot calcu^tqd. to io- 

i^eesetheiove of the fieople.— Here the 

loourt'Ebso first s^ the hour- of commei^ce- 

4tte»t,ui|]d t|[ien never iteep it themselves. We 

often xead^.^^iBy svqptoew^ command^ the 

'plajr > will oeitt\iiimic<^ at five ia the evenings" 

and &B)d k be^B at half after ^eight^ or 

isonietfniQ»at ha^f «dier &ur. ^.^WrheU^r i^e 

'fipectaloi^' are wearied .or .pleased^ i3 no 

question widi the court. ..< 
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THE FOKCELAIN-MANUFACTOUT. 

'T»E wareh6use*of the royal manufactory 
'is not remarkable either Aaar riehes or pev- 
feetion. The cUy appears to be" of an kt- 
fbrior q\iality ;• a«' leiist, it hai' a yeUo^iri^li 
'Hue. The paintprtgs are eoarfe : tfaejr'are 
triostly 'copies of <*be pitsttires fEram-Befou- 
}anetim and Pompeii^ mid this is the^ greatest 
<5bjfect of'priAe here. • '^ If w^caimot equal 
ofltet t6tmiries in sorme lliings/^ say they, 
** we have at le^st the 'best- pattertra. fbr 
painting/* J could almont venture ba deny 
thisL; as ftir as It applies to the works of art 
dug out of those cities.* ' It i^^widi/aneient 
pictures as with many poetical ; wfM'ks 
that cannot be translateid' intd other ]$tn^ 
guages : as soon as they afe copied-, the veil 
* with which' vew^^ble- antiquity had enve- 
loped them lis tdrh off, and. their faults are 
direcdy gl&lring. Some vosesf eiacepl;ed ; the 
form^ of the rest are* mostly very tasteless. 
The price of porcelain in Naples is very 
high, but the demand is trifling; as fo- 
reigners find better every where else, and 
for the inhabitants porcelain is fo» cleanly. 
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some; works of art in thb palac&a of 

THE ^REAT. 






MA2dY<pHl&^s. described by modern tra- 
V6tlaii> ar^^ eito • longer. e):tant>. having been 
dQ3U:0yed;ia the . revtJiiation ; aiid others 
have spi'vng up ttbioh.- did not edJs^ before. 

J{)i'tl>^: palace oC the prince. Santobona' is 
a rBumftfQu&KioUection of pictures^. iwUich. 
occfipj^.iE^ ball. «Uiid seven orr eight chambers 
completely, ytQT.tbfi 90»veni^ttce of foreign-, 
er^,. twQ:tafbieta ate to be. found, m evjerj 
cham:bi^4^ i^ippn .>vhicb the pi ctures^ .together 
witb the ni^tn^ of,tbi^ypai|i)t^rSi, are noted 
down in tb§ l|aiian>, JJrengh, .Germnn, and: 
English langu9g|(?$, Thi^ is a very delicate 
attention of the pripce^/ which demands tbe 
than kp. of 6Mftr^iforQigner$;,b»fc be should' 
not have 4ecQ.Vttii9(]Hhi« Jills, writbriflO/mftRy. 
famous names whidbiraise xb$ibighj3st ex« 
pectations. Ifwe4»rn our. eyes ,fi»m the 
names of Titian or Raphael to the pictures: 
themselves, withwhut an;i.a25einent do we, 
look about in search of beauties and find 
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none ! It is true, I am not a sufficient judge 
to pronounce that tlie pieced ascribed bj 
the prince Santobona to the greatest mas- 
ters are not their performances : but thus 
much I may feay without presuming to pe- 
netrate into the arcana of the aflfts; that if 
tliey are, »ever did* those masit^rfi^ put tlieir 
pencils to the canrai With Jesfii suci^stj. 

The Scourging of Christ, a large picture- 

bjilluben<t, holds in my opinion the first 

rank', and does real honour to the name of 

its pctintev*. It is in every respectexceltent,' 

and ii one of the most remarkable- pictures 

1 have seen in Naples'. It is a pitybhly 

that the choice of the itibjeetis so dtibappy : 

for who, a» an artist, will lik'e to dwell long 

on a picture tlAit jfepresents a man reeeiv- 

ing stripes, and having 'the hiood rttn down 

his body ?— The Martyrdom '<rf St. Cecilia, 

by DDminrGhinoydeservas'prirtji^ular notfce ; 

as containiiiig the truest delitl^atioiis, Afhich 

evince tlie^ poetical itnaginatton of the 

painter: the subject, holv^ever, is equally 

painful to iM^ and tbeH^louring appears to 

be a little too* highw^'-An Ascension, by Va- 
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sari, leads me to • repetition of my remark^ 
how few painters there are who know how 
to give a faithful representation of human 
feelings in their various shades and grada- 
tions. Christ is hovering in the clouds, and 
seen only at a distance : the disciples form 
a group^ and are following him with their 
eyes. What a wide field for the painter of 
«t)uls ! But these countenances express, at 
the most, merely a eheerful curiosity, or a 
•stupid astonishment. Had Vasari only seen 
•a balloon once ascending, he would have 
been able to collect quite different samples 
fer his heads. — A small picture from the 
school of Raphael cost the prince four 
tfiousand ducats (l,600/.^. I am at a loss to 
bnow what it is intended to represents 
much of it is rubbed away, and the re- 
mainder is pretty but gaudy. Connoisseurs^ 
as they are called, are indeed foolish people : 
they lay out vast sums in order to make it 
believed they see more than others, and yet 
their extravagant vanity is not able to pro- 
tect them from the laugh of an unbiassed 
foreigner who may now and then view thehr 
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cDlkction8.~-TheFe is scarcely a faaions 
tmme in the Italian school which may not 
be found at the palace of the prince ofSau* 
tobona; but they are mostly mere names: 
at least, I have no recollection of an^r* thing 
else, except a few fine heads. 

I found it still woiise for myself at the pa** 
lace of the duke del Gesso, where i tinagincfd 
at first they were mocking me. Even the 
few pictures which were concealed by cur* 
tains> would never have exckod att€*attof| 
without these curtains* In tliis manner an- 
antiquated beauty veils herself, hi order at" 
least to raise flattering cohjectureSi I can- 
say nothing further of the collection. 6f - 
this duke^ for I have had the good fi»rtune' 
to forget it. 

The French minister Alquier is a lover 
and patron of the arts. His colle>|Ctioa is' 
indeed small^ as it decorates only his iStudy; 
but consists of none but :SQlect ^pieces. I 
should not, howeveri he disposed .|q iet the 
excellent head of.S^ Jolm as it lies cut off 
in the dish, hang ia my room ; th^ palQter^ • 

vot. IX. R 
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whoae name I have foi:gotten^ has repre« 
sented nature with a. hid?.ous degree of 
truth. 

The marquis Beiiia i$ oi\e of the richest^ 
andXa quaUfipatioi;! which is seldom found 
combined with wealth) one of tiie most cuhi- 
vated cavaliers. He possesses a select library 
qf abo^ a thousand volumes, which h^ has 
hin^s^If arranged according to the different 
classes of literature. His large, palace io. 
the street Toledo is adorned in a very tasty 
n^anper^ principally with bas-reliefs by the 
baiid of Canova, I found also here a pic- 
tfire, the original of whi,ch I had before seen, 
apd admired in Germany: a man and a. 
ypoth who are returning, op horseback from 
the chase, loaded with the spoil of wild, 
blasts, and dragging a dead lion behind 
them. The youth is quite naked ; the whole^ 
is in the antique style, very poetically coo- 
eeivedj and v^ry striking ip its effect.—- The 
marquis possesses a gfurden which is com- 
p^r<^d to the hanging-garden of Semira^ 
xnis^ for it lies in th^ second story, j^t it 
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has one considerable advantage over its an- 
cient prototype^ in a pavilion containing a 
charming group of Venus and Adonis^ by 
Canova* It is said to be not among the best 
productions of this excellent artist. How* 
ever, the worst performance of Canova's 
chisel (if the word bud is in any of its de- 
grees allowable as applied to them) is al- 
ways so surprisingly beautiful^ that a man 
of any feeling imagines it impossible in the 
first quarter of an hoar to. find defects.-— 
Every foreigner should endeavour to get 
acquainted by some means with this noble- 
man : he will not ohly find gratification 
from these works of art, but every other en- 
joyment which the society of a, well-in- 
formed amiable man who speaks many Eu- 
ropean languages, and is kind and tender in 
his domtestic connections, must ever afford. 
I know of nothing exceptionable in him, 
unless- his being rather too profuse in his 
attentioixs to bis guests. 
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THE STUDIES. 

A STRANGER would not guess what is at 
Naples comprehended under this name. It 
is applied to both the royal library and the 
coltertioQ of antique statues. But it must 
not be supposed that any one studies there. 
The library is indeed open to the public 
every day, from eight in the morning till 
one ; and during my stay I spent twenty 
whole forenoons there, but I hardly ever 
found any body except those whose duty con- 
fined them to the place. In Paris it is very 
different; there the inquisitive sit at. long 
tables, and the under-librarian has enough 

to do in fetching the books that are wanted. 

* 

I even saw Turks perusing Arabic writings. 
Here no one reads : all is solitary, but* yet 
not still. Tlie servants and assistants are 
so little used to see strange visitors, that 
they continually sing and talk aloud with- 
out having a conception that any one can 
be disturbed by it. The librarian is a polite 
' m^n, who speaks a little French very badly. 
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As he had received a rojal command to al- 
low me the uninterrapted range of the li- 
brary and manuscripts^ he was so obliging 
as to appoint me a separate room^ where [ 
hoped to be quiet ; but the .sight of a per- 
son who without being compelled spent 
here four hours a dny^ was so strange^ that 
one or another was every instant opening 
the door to look at me^ till jhe novelty w?^ 
over and I was left free frorti intrusion. 

Near the principal entrance, among the 
regulations which are inscribed in marble, 
it is mentioned that nothing is to be given 
to any person employed in the library, and 
that none of them are to receive any pre- 
sent. A stranger, however, would be viewed 
with dissatisfaction who should regard this 
injunction. All eyes are anxiously directed 
towards him, and each hand appears pre- 
pared for taking money ; so that for what 
is shewn him at an usual visits he must pay 
considerably* ' 

The building (if we consider it without 
the dirt which defiles it) is fine. A broad 
and curiously-perforated state staircase .lead$ 
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to the great hall; which is about eighty 
paces long, and proportionably broadi The 
walls are two stories, high, and are covered 
with books. Round the second story runs 
a narrow wooden gallery. The books are 
arranged according to the sciences, and 
over each division hangs a small tablet upon 
which is written what is to be found under^ 
neath ; as, poetry, grammar, rhetoric, &c. 
The theological writings are the most nu- 
merous : though, in order to prevent their 
tdisproportionate number from being too 
'Striking, they are subdivided into several 
^branches ; as, fathers of the church, coun- 
cils, scripture, &c. Altogether they form 
at least a sixth part of the whole. 

They appear to think much of the col- 
lecti<wi of copper-'plates ; but compared 
with that at Paris, it is not worth mention- 
ing. The manuscripts are pretty numerous ; 
but those only are to be seen which are 
kept for shew, and which are ostentatiously 
displayed before every stranger. Among 
♦these latter are a bible elegantly illumi- 
^ted, in which I observed that the serpent 
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who sediicea EVe *wiis depicted with the 
%ead of tt ^dmali : a Holder finely Written, 
yet more remarkable for 'Raphael having 
pairited 'his portrait in it; why he did this 
the alteindant did ftot know, but supposecl 
It to have been at the desire of a physician 
*by whom this manuscript had been given 
to the library : a fairly written Virgil : let- 
ters of I know not what father of the seventh 
century: and lastly, a manuscript written 
with Tasso's own hand, which all persons 
lihould see for their comfort who write ille- 
•gibly. I inquired for German manuscripts, 
hut in' vain : ** There are some," was the an- 
swer ; but none were produced. The manuv 
scripts are < contained in a distinct rooili^ 
which, however, is not open to .the public, 
but generally locked up. The c,ustom of 
never Ifending out any book, even to well 
known inhabitants, deprives many of the 
use of the library, who neither keep car* 
riages nor live near it. The number of vo- 
lumes is -said to fimoant to above eighty 
ftbusand. 

The great hall is ornamented urith very 
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indiffemit pamtiogs ; and pav)^ witli eo- 
lOQied tiles^ which form a yery inelegant 
though indeed a yery cleanly flooring. If 
we place onn^ves in the centre^ and utter 
a louAvshout upwurdsy it is answered by a 
surprising echo. 

Wheo we leave the Ubrary^ and again de^ 
scend the^beavtifal staircase^ we enter on 
the right hand a most disgustingly filthy and 
d^irk passage. Yet this is the place where 
a fine collection of ancient works of art^ the 
famous Farnesian inheritance^ is preserved. 
Here stands the Farnese Hercules^ indig- 
nant at his degraded situation. Here must 
Flora wean herself from flowers^ in a place^ 
of which the gloom would best suit the 
griefs of Agrippina. All these master-pieces 
are so well known .that it would he super- 
fluous for me to describe or even praise 
them. Even amidst the dust which con- 
sumes them they command reverence and 
admiration. — Here we find a preposterous 
monument of female vanity^ which no 
stranger will look on without laughing. A 
Roman empress^ I know not wfaich^ in hex 
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Sixtieth year* was mad enotigh to have her 
image taken as large as life in the likeness 
of the Venus de 'Medici. The old bead is 
most ridFculo\isly contrasted with the tender 
youthful form and limbs. It appears in* 
deed to have been the fashion among the 
female Romans fo exhibit themselves in this 
admired form ; for I found another copy of 
-the same Venus^ whose face was also a por- 
trait. In this^ however^ the original was 
more pardonable^ for the face is very pretty 
and interesting. — Several bas-reliefs are of 
great value; the best have been from an« 
cient times enclosed in rude wooden frames 
with doors^ as was formerly customary with 
altar-pieces. Some among them I would 
willingly have had explained to me; but 
we had merely a school-boy for our conduc- 
tor, who had learnt to gabble over some 
names but could not answer a single ques- 
tion. There is, for example, upon one, a 
young hero (the lad called him Alexander) 
upon whom a Genius is familiarly leaning ; 
opposite to him sits a beautiful shy girl 
with downcast eyes (the boy called her 



Helen), and near her a Vencis ; above ttie 
figures is a goddess, ^hieh our youth with- 
out any ceremony named the goddess of 
'Elo(|fienee. Over each figure is ao inscrip- 
-tion in Greek : the whole appeared to me 
very fine* Perhaps the man is prince Paris ; 
if so, the rest would suit very well.— There 
is no catalogue of the different articl«s^ but 
•one is said to be preparing. I think this ra^ 
iber late for soch a business, land perhaps 
they will d9^it much later. They also flatter 
theinselves that the arts will be soon con- 
•docted to « less humiliating habitation. It 
is indeed high tinve, for I would lay a wager 
that the km^s hounds wpe better lodged 
^han the Farnese Hercules. 

In this place -also <we find traces of French 
-nftachment to the works of iwt. They were, 
according to their rapaciovs cuMom, about 
to take possession of many articles, but 
were prevented. A beautiful gronp of Ores- 
tes and Electm> however, stands even now 
packed up; and indeed so miserafbiy and 
stupidly packed, that a leg is broken, and 
tiie body of Orestes is cracked« Two lieada 
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of Socpatesand Homer like wise^ stand reofdy 
for tranfiporlation. 

Before I leave the Studies, I must witk 
^mtitude mention one wfao*with real kind^ 
ness endeavoured^ as far 'as related to tiie 
«ciences^ to fulfil all my wishes. It is tiie 
marquis T^cconi, one oif the conservators of * 
the royal library ; a friendly man^ and de- 
voted to the arts. His fine and spacious 
habitation resembles a temple of the muses. 
His own library too is considerable, and 
possesses the finest and choicest editions. 
His collection of paintings is small but 
select. I saw among others, a Madonna 
which jcnchanted me : also the infant Jesus 
riding on a Iamb ; the idea charming, and 
the execution worthy the pencil of Ra- 
phael. 

One remai^ often obtruded itself upon 
me while writing, and again recurs. 1 have 
seen such a nmirber of pictures in France, 
Germany, and Russia, which are given out 
as the woiics of iceBtain great painters, that 
it appears to me impossible for thelrfeof 
one man to have produced so many masteri> 
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pieces.— I will take Raphael for an ex- 
ample : it 18 well known that he was not 
t>ld> perhaps not more than thirty^ when he 
died ; and yet I have seen so many pictures 
ascribed to htm, that if they were really all 
from his hand, he must have finished at 
kast ODC every week. Is there then no au- 
thentic testimony of his works? If I only 
think on the palace. of the Vatican, it ap- 
pears to me impossible that he could have 
executed more than are there contained. 
Probably his best scholars have sacrificed 
their own fame to increase his. 

• 

PBSERVATIOKS ON THE MANKRHS, &C. 
OF THE NEAPOLITANS; 

It woiild be too bold were I, after aa 
abode of scarcely two months, to promise 
to enter at large on this subject. I will 
give but a few remarks^ bat they shall be 
just. The Neapolitans have one thing in 
common. with the brutes : that at least they 
do not conceal their manners ; and, as they 
feel not that any thing about them is im- 
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proper^ they do not shan.pbseryation. It i^ 
tlierefore easy to gather the leading fea- 
tures: yet I shall confine myself to the 
higher and lower classes; of the middle 
class I know nothing. 

If I were to say of a people, without nam* 
ing them, that they are lazy, dirty, sensual, 
superstitious, violently fond of gaming, per— 
fectly indifferent to the sciences, attached 
alone to ragged shew, strangers to honesty 
and fidelity, would it not be thought that 1 
was speaking of Hottentots and Iroquois ? 
Right : the higher classes in Naples are in- 
deed the savages of. EuropCi They etit, 
drink, sleep, and game. They neither have 
nor want any other occupation than this 
last. The states of Europe are overthrown : 
they game not the less. Pompeii comes»^ 
forth from its grave i they game still. The 
eai'th shakes; Vesuvius vomits forth flames: 
yet the gaming-table is not left. The splen- 
did ruius of Pi»stum, a few miles distant, 
shining as it were before every eye, must 
be discovered by. strangers ; for the Neapo- 
litans are gaming. — The greatest dukes and 



princes are keepers of gambling-tables. A 
prince Rufando^ one of the most consider- 
4ible noblemen of the country^ keeps the 
first gammg-house in Naples ; and besides 
his there are twenty others of the same 
description. Thither all the great world 
ere driving at the approach of evening. 
■Strangers must be presented by some ac- 
quaintance ; yet this is only for form. The 
stranger makes a slight inclinatioato the 
hostj and the latter as slightly returns it ; 
bat it is a role that not a word is uttered. 
lo other respects it is like being at a co^Bee^ 
house: or worse than* a coffee-house^ for' 
there one can have what one will for mo- 
ney; but here are no refreshments^ except 
perhaps a glass, of water after having of* 
dered it :ten times of the servant. 

A' large but ilUfnrnished drawing-room 
is'\he*Tex^ezven%i)f rouge et^noir and faro. 
A pile of chairs 'heaped up in a comer of 
lhe.room> proves that .a numerom company 
is expected. Scarcely have the gaudy 
throng rushed; in> when they seat them^ 
8elves> witb greedy eyes fixed on the heaps* 
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<of gold' which glitter on the table. These 
.meetings aie caWed. converzationes, but no 
-one here mu&t begin to convenes We hardly 
-dare whispter single words: if* any. thing 
more is attempted^ an universal hiss com^ 
rinandfi deep silence and attention to the. 
mysteries of 4;be game. Old .women^ partieu^ 
larly, sit either gathering up money witli^ 
their long bony fingers ; or-with their, green 
-outstretched eyes fixed on the rouge et.noir' 
-table^ lamealing the ca.priciousne8s of for* 
vtuae. Even haadcome }'oiing women here. 
degrade, the dignity of their 8ex> setting 
•hieauty. aad the Graces at defiance. The. 
^princess. N«, for e^anaple^ is SLk profes8ed> 
g^mesteri Many .others conae to xaafce new: ; 
cpnquests^ or to seaure their old. ones.; im 
hoih wiiuch bttsiuesses they lay no restraint: 
6a themselves. Astranger is. at the first look; 
af»prised.of each. lady's fi^vonriter: the hus- 
bands >are either absent^ or concern -them-* 
selves. not ithe least about the women; for. 
of the execrated Italian j^al<^usy here is not- 
ar^ir^gje vestige. Bven divines .and .^hildi^a 
f^fjm.; for. eyswpl^iis^ the d^gfaiter. of^th0 
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marquis Berio^ who is not more than eight 
^ears old* The marqais is one of the most 
enlightened noUemen. 

Some mamtain that this degrading con^* 
dact brings the prince Rufando yearly five 
thousand, ducats* Others say that be re- 
cei vcs no more than twelve ducats a day for 
converting hia palace into a gaming^hquse.. 
He himaelf does not hold the bank; hot 
perhaps he has a share in it, and so both 
accounts may be true. The holder of the 
bank is im his way esteemed an honest man. 
ThiSy at least, is certain : that he plays with- 
out suspicion ; and sometimes, by express 
desire, tells oat the sum gained twice, as 
an attentive bystander assured me he had 
seen. Another, no I^s to be depended on, 
hiformed me that the winner mast in gene* 
ral be very quick in taking up the money 
gained ; for if he does hot turn round, some 
neighbour will ease him ot the trouble. 
Perhaps this was only done through iiiad* 
vertence ; but done it is. 

Whoever has been once introduced to; 
these parties, may go daily in and out as he 
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would to a tavern ; and can in bis turn pre- 
sent other strangers^ whose names are no 
longer remembered than his own is unless 
he plays very often and very high, for that 
is the only possible way of attracting the 
attention of the p^ite circles in Naples. 

Thus till two in the morning they play 
away their time, money, health, and pro- 
perty. They the» drive home^ and sleep 
till noon ; at which time they take a ride in 
the Villa llcale, where it is now the fa^ioix 
to catch at the fresh air. The young gen- 
tlemen drive thither in a curricle, in order to 
shew their horses. Two, or at latest three, 
is the hour of dinner; after this follows a 
walk, either in the Santa Lucia, or upon the 
31agdelene bridge, or wherever the sun 
shines in the winter. They would, in 
reality, even care very little in their minds 
about the sun ; except for the sake of dis- 
playing their charms, their dress, or their 
carriages, which last are of great importance 
to the Neapolitans. It is not absolutely 
necessary that tliese should be either costly 
or elegant : i£ they only appear tolerable, 

vox. II- 6 



^ith a pair of horses to thcm^ it is enough; 
for nothing is dreaded more here than the 
terrible fivil of going on foot. Thus they 
say ^f aj}y one ' who. has ruined himself 
by gamiogi not '^ Poor man. ! he is 
starving;" bUt, ''Poor mad! he goes on 
ft)dt." The Neapolitan horses have snr- 
irived tlieir :faioe 5 since the French^ who 
have a laudahle passion for every thing 
they can steal> have carried oiT their finest 
stallions. After this they repair to the 
theatre^ to, chatter; or home^ to kill the 
time in solitude til) the i^isbed for hour 
again irpproaehes. This is the daily round 
of a fesfaloiiabLs Neapolitan* Some among 
them (prince Angro^ for example) who pos- 
sess eight or ten villas, yet never stir out 
of Naples. 

In order to render the converzathne more 
inviting for the younger part of the guests, 
the host sometimes gives a ball, in a small 
and intolerably hot room, miserably lighted. 
The company are negligently drest; the 
music is bad, and the dancing worse. This 
lasts a couple of hours^ and is easily per- 
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ceived to be only a prelude to higher joys; 
•^— The noise and ^haltering of the ladies i« 
inore in^pportable here thiui any where 
else in Europe, being stiflficient'to stun the 
ears of a stranger; and is aeeompanied 
with the most vibleftt gesticulatiom of the 
face. The eohitai(Ai And" disgusting dialect 
erf the plaee'is broHd'^nd bteating (I must 
be pardoned this word^ whidv is indeed ap-* 
pfopriate), and the ladies speaks it wilii as 
Httle restraint as the fieh^omen. -No one 
will aecQise me of exaggeration, dn hearing 
that the Neapolitaii^ leorn the Tusoan as: a 
foreigti knguage, just as- liie 'Pomeranian 
peasants learn high Genhanv I bl5^e seen 
th<^ advertisement of a inasWr of languages, 
in which, besides the Latin> German, Dutch, 
and Spanish, he expressly offers also to 
teach the Tascan« The Neapolitan dia<- 
lect is as. different: from the true Italian^ 
as the Siberian is'ivom the Russian; and 
has just the same drawling as is pecu- 
liar to the Siberian peasants. Whoevtr 
understands both the Italian and Russian^ 
t^ill hardly be able to disting^iish one from 

s2 
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the other Tvhea they are both spoken at 
<Jtacc.— -The circ^umstance of the ladies 
speaicing theitliaWct of tb^ cojuTmon people, 
gives a proof of itheir total waot of cultiva- 
tioti, and' at the same (iin/e casts a censure 
OA' their lovjCrei^ One wpHid suppose, that 
most ladies would, at ^eas^ ispealf French; 
|»articalarly iiow> e^ they .$o pft^ . cofne m 
^k>s^ aeqvaliitance wijth,pi^rsoiifjof tjhat na« 
tioa: yet we rarely find oqe..ppeakin^_ this 
Jaiiguagey B vet) aipnoqg il^e litfsr^ti or nobles; 
'for «hould>.«ii3Y happen to usp. it, they pro- 
nounceit soirttoJieavyy b^d^tl^ftt it requires 
lfe(iii«itro<pb)ertQlm,up4e.rstoc|d. The pre- 
^eMt; miQisierjfQr foreiga affairs, Micheroux, 
k rSih' exeeplipajii be, speaks well, and is 

' upoathe wh)9lj^>a.pleasapit man ; aQ4 is not 
prevented bynii ^pfiinful di^ea^^ from en^r- 
ttatang^ evitaaioft^ homrsy'm ^pi^ iatellectual 
mamierytliosejArhpvi^t/biiif^. ,P«^|be isthe 
descendant of a Er^r>ph,fi^f}}j)y^,.pnd, has 

- speiit aiiich')time/ia*pift)>^i^, at foreign 

r .iYet;lfofget.t^^^^e^..a^e sfill ^t the ball: 
whereiwhik,iJQPXftffiDigiWi? jmaj^ be teft in 
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the'darls; for about ctet^no'clocrkv as s«joo 
as the musicians retire, the caodles in ,th.e 
Toom ^re extidsruisht^d v«^heth«r the .ciini- 
pany are there ot h6t. TMa js»utit done tp 
We caiklles, bVit'togWe-tJi^.^cohipajiy to 
understiiftd" that tfaey^^hoiild ^rtjcecd ;to :the 
j^aihVng-tahle, which hti^tfeVMCr'isi doue) by 
'most without this* hmt ; '^4id.' nowrowP^- 
mencfes tW' gi-j«id isietoe. * iEiUBhr lis:; ti^iuik- 
ful that'' the ball h ov^r.^ '■ ^ »•.,,. 

But r think Iheaf the reader ex^lalm^ 
"^ Enough of gaaiing*6omp»»ie& a jsond^ct 
us where no such Vices pollute 'tfaejf^lA^ies^ 
or at least' where 6binil{ei^<;ial<«fwc!iilaliaii3 
only are' cnrriccl on/* ^'^ttin 'toniyi thfi^, I 
cannot fulfil this very modis^r^te'iwidd;; but 
tliere are in reality np dthei*' sdi(^iQtiei^..in 
rfaples thain ihi^se^ittfB^ons coMcrtMjtiQnes. 
L^t it, however, be'^etttembeiei}, ihi^t I 
spealc alone of Ne^polittitt^ >r s^ue forcignr 
ers have indeed 'ihtr6^u€:ed'>hf«e;lihc. ix)an- 
hers of tneircbtititriesy-anld^ieiideavour to 
k^ep them pure by admitting ouonc hut^fo- 
"jreigtiers into their cihelesi J mention, for 
cxamjples, the^ EngHsb'mkiistor £iu)ty and 
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the Russian covntess Skawronsky. The 
latter has resided here several years: she 
gives pleasant entertainments ; which, uot- 
withstaTiding faer great age, she seasons 
with her htiinour. Mo Neapolitan tan gum 
access to hef : she is only visited^ as it 
were, by birds of passage during tbeit 
flight. — Wheo 1 mentioned the&e, Lsbotild 
have omitted " for examples :" since they arc 
the only persons who afford a refage to a 
foreigner that hates gaming; unless indeed 
lie should be disposed to commence an 
amour, which he will find particularly easy. 
I have been assured tliat the duchesses and 
princesses, botb hand^me and ugly, never 
allow a lover to languish in vain ; bat that 
one spirit prevails among them all. 

From the terrible Italian jealousy the 
stranger ha$ nothing to d^ad ; it is no 
longer to be found ^xeept in novels. The 
husband doles not by the slightest obstacle 
ia the way, and even that doubtfur animai 
•the cicisbeo exists no more. Cbnjugal 
•Fidelity might he here depicted as flying, 
or concealing itself from ridicule : thus the 
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Neapolitans are tbe only people in Europe 
wbo at the representation of niiy ^^ Stranger" 
laugh instead of crying, Uep^use they can- 
not conceive how any one should make so 
much gf a common trifit. To what a pitch 
ihi9 mode of thinking is curried^ and in 
how high a^tyle such things are conducted^ 
I will illustrate by two exan^ples. 

A married lady hod x^eryproperlj/sf. young 
officer for her lover; of whom she with 
equal propriety became $f}Qn, tired, and re- 
ceived anotlier. The officer ji^as so foolish 
as to take it to heart: he r^eally. loved 
the wojiQitnt and sou^itby every tenderness 
4o allure he^ again to his arms. One d^y 
he met iier alone.: a mutual ^planation 
took place ; the lover >vas appiea^ed^ his en-> 
. treaties were viqtoriou9 ; they were soleoinjy 
reconciled J arid retired, to an. ^djoip^pg 
closet 'to renew their. yows« , Hap]^ as a 
persQp loved and loving ^svfi b^, the oiBcer 
towards ev^ine took, l^ave of his i:eclaimed 
fair-one. He was a little struck upon 
xi^eeUng his rival near: tUe,boi:)se; ."buij'* 
thought he, smiling,.*' he will be refused 
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admittance/' He sto^ still to enjoy this ' 
triumph tat. a distance: the lover was noi 
refused aidmitliince* Thid disturbed the * 
officer io the iirst instant, but in the second 
he eomtorted'li^iln^elf with thinking, *^ ^he 
must Ht atiy rate expiatn to hidx that be b;t^ 
nothing* more to^ hope 2 with that intention 
sheiba^^Feceiived'.hbn^ mid the poor d^vil ' 
will, fiqen Tfemrn." Yet tlve poor de Vi 1 d id ' 
not sa>oa. retom.* .A ()aiDA2i^ttefyick)n 'hgo-- * 
nized the bflfcer's brcQ^; biit'a thrrd^ riiii^ 
be took couuage: '^' Such O'bonV^rsation- h ' 
not to ^€i made lui iettd;oi?iil a ii^v-'ttilhut^V 
The^man wilibe'tronWedOttieV ^Hl en^reat> '^ 
rave, kneel): it isjwdl-fcnOwn thkt on sn<K ' 
occasiofts the fijime thibgs must be a hiifi-' 
dred times t'Cpeat^ ; ' And after* all, how * 
difficult if is for vatrity to persuade" itselF ' 
that it is no; longer admired! The'pddt 
"wonian will have enoitgh' to do to siipport 
it ; and shall 1 be ^ etuel fis t6 Wbriifv her 
by suspicion ?" Thus h'e fend'eavcltri^d to 
console himself; ttttd A» the visit was a ' 
pretty long one, betretit home fed resoltetf 
that the next morning the lady should give 
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him a circuinstantial detail of tKe^ifisidrttt 
in4vhich she had dismissed Kis riv*!. In- 
stead of this, however, on the foJlowing 
iTiorning he received a note froitt* her in 
which she coldly informed him "that nt>t- 
wiUi^tanditig their recorwriJiiition/shlB'had 
changed heriiitnd, and was resolved •oevel' 
to seebitn a^ain; Surprized and Jthnrtder- 
struck, he iknsivered what love.' and despahr ^ 
dictated \ and concluded by threatrnitig to . 
shoot himself if she oootinned in ^ her oiuel 
resolution. This she did : she acknowledged * 
indeed that she had promaed iideKty /to 
him; hat added that she could no i other . 
way get rid of him at tlie timei 'and hence- 
forward her doors would be shut to hirar; 
and should he in reality shoot himself, it . 
would increase her celebrity *tc^ have it 
known that for her sake so charming a 
youth had renounced, life. The oflftecr re- 
ceived this iof^pudent note at a doffeie^'house: ^ 
he rose suddenly, told sonid of his friends 
ha inu§t take a journey, took leave of them, 
went home-^aad shot himself. The lady 



is living, and continues the same line of 
conduct as before. 

A duke who was esteemed the handsomest 
man in Naples, mmrried an amiable woman 
of unbleaiisiied reputation, and who to liis 
own astonishment remained whea a wife 
still amiable and irreproachable. The duke, 
however, became dissatisfied; and paid his 
addresses with great fervour to a princess, 
whose name tqgethei: with that of her lover 
I shall ooxit^ He succeeded in obtainifig 
favour with the new ol^ect of his passion, 
but only on one express condition ; that as 
long ^» Xh^ix connection lasted^ be sh9^Jid 
Jive with bis young and lovely wife merely 
as with a sister. . He promised every things 
but he found this more e^sy than obey ing^ 
for a living evidence of his defailc^tion t90 
soon appeared. The princess ravedj and 
would hear nothing he had to say* In this 
dilemma he asserti^d. that . be was not the 
ftither of his wife's child« The pnncieis 
started : for a married man to l^%d hiiii«ejlf 
with^ucha reproach^ coufoumk4 evetf9i'b«r 
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ibr a moment. Yet her jealousy demanded 
stronger proof; and he promised alk ^^ If 
the child is not yours/' said she, *' send it 
immediately to the foundling-hQUse."* The 
dake left her^ and sent his child thither 
accordingly; regardless of the agonies of 
the mother^ of whose innocence all Naples 
remains convinced to this day. 

Such exampl^s^ the Bumber and variety 
of which are without bonnds, may serve to 
encourage the Stranger who i$ an admirer 
i0f intrigue in high life^ He may assure 
himself that he need not hesijtate at any 
thing which is usually esteemed an offenc4$ 
against propriety. Only one caution is to 
be given him ; to take care of his healths 
Nor let the circumstance of the object of 
his passion being a duchess or a mar- 
chioness^ lull his apprehensions ; for the 
danger is no less on that account. Many 
of th^se ennobled fair-ones are injured ia 
ibis point by their husbands, and they 
jKsarceiy make a secret of such little in* 
.conveniences. It is well known tha^t 
this complaiut is of comparatively in* 



ffripr iJQng^ in war;n climates^ and there" 

;fQfe itj >i^ herei not nior^ regarded thfin a 

^pkl pr,^ c^qirgh..^! have learot from ttVe 

Jpoiith of ^. physician that scarcely a famiW 

,i;D,tbe4;)i^ef , ck^ses, i§ free from it, ahcl 

,fhiit evqry,,Uta^. may be fe^arJed as in 

•lupine d^jor^e .conneqted with this. It w 

..tfui^j ^4is6gMre4 fepe,rarelv ocfCurs e:5fcept 

.^u^goigthe coQimon people^ who neglect or 

- ca^^^t afford timely ^^ssistpnce. . n . 

The few hours which gaming^ deDaucii- 

.pry^the.tljeajtre^ 8^0, le§^ve unqcpupied^ are 

, 4evot^d«tQ. ireligiqff, } Ijiaye been informed 

jbat die gentc;e\,/jefnale sinners iometimes 

Qd^lesc^n^) tp .a^^exfd. the sick in the hos- 

pifds^ ^hipU .pierhaps . turns out like the 

«faj9i|i?l8 P^J^h,^^ f^^ instituted by the em- 
.p^ror., — The,d^gui$ed brotherhood^ consist 
partly of ,tbp,fic^t, nobility. . I have some* 
tii9><e8 , se^ ,rindiyidu^s of tbeu^ l^eggipg 
fiioney for the S9uls in ,p«rffatory, who 
might be oonsw^red ^..beauifr among the 
spirits. The Jong . hoods. . which covered 
them were of the .finest, snow-white' linen, 
and on cool days they wore a small mantle 
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of scarlet over thein; the pilgrim's hats 
which bung by the side ap^*eared -to be 
made of the softest lieaver: ahJ their 
shoes and silk stockings beti-ayed 'thAt 
the whole mummery covered' a 'Still 
better dress. They proceeded " ffbto' hoftse 
to house, with an ielegant bag, heM'it to 
every sliop-keeper, and on rec?eiviftg olbfly « 
shake of the Heai went without cotnpkilht 
farther. They conceive that fhis/'ittrier- 
Skble farce will ensure them thd* fafv^i^' of 
heaven. ' '* ' 

Superstition sometimes drscdv^r^'tts^f in 
tiie most ludici-ous ^anhfer* ^Lniely-at Ae 
theatre Floreritini, a cbiriedjr hy Federici 
was performing, wh6n in' the middle' of the 
irepresentation some pibus eats werestrukrk 
irith the sound of the'lit^fe'beH iKrhidh an* 
nounces that the s&crament is carrying 
through the street to a sick'p^^ob. A loud 
hiissing followed; and ^nie vorcre's called tp 
the performers to retii'e, lihd aisigned the 
re^bi^. * With the r^pidity^t!>f lightateg aU 
the players flew from the stage, ttvid the 
Affhoje audiehc^ were upon their knees. B«- 
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hind th^ scenesi^ decorated and {Mitnted 
actors and actresses tvere kneeling with, 
heads bowed down^ till the tingling of the 
bell WA« ho more to be heard. This cere* 
mony being lover^ the stage waa again 
filled, and the pfaywHent on. Who wonld 
choose Id reside in a place where such $o\h 
reigns, though Ni^tnre sbould ba^^ emptied 
her fullhoi^n as liberalljf as she has dooe 
here ? 

Confession ia no where ' more practised 
than in Naples. Daring my frequent visits 
to the cfaarcfaes^ I have obsei-ved tfaitt the 
c<miessionah (of which there are a great tt^m* 
ber) were never empty: And tew generally 
twenty women' to one nmn; which, fapw^ 
ever, does hot prove the fair sex the greatest 
sinners, but thaV the men '■ are- more obda^ 
rate* • • 

Some fcavc ^ensm^d thiose travellers wAo 
allow them^lves t^ condenott or ridicule 
the cathoiic^> and thif^lliey do'^H tfaepriiit 
ciple that every one ihovld be allowied tA 
believe what he -wtlK This is cettamljr 
rights when the traveller haa no otfaear obi* 
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Ject than to make a catalogue of curiosities. 
But those who travel not barely to see, but 
also to think, must giv.e an opinion^ even 
sboald it sometimes be wrong. Now I do 
not know why a bad religion is not as fit a 
subject of censure as a bad government* 
Both are equally pernicious as far as they 
tend to degrade tlie people into a state of 
stupid slavery, which must be the case 
when the whole system of either is actuated 
by one man or one class. In both cases the 
most oppressive despotism is produced. 
Hence arise the dreadful intolerance of the 
cathuolic religion, its desire of converting 
heixeticB, and its ridiculous presumption^ 
t>ropertles which cannot be denied^ and foir 
the sake of which the silliest 'taler are in* 
vehted to keep the people in ignorance* ' 

Yet I would not have this despotism 
wholly deprecated; The despotism of Fre- 
deric gave a thousand times more happiness 
than a republic in the (modens French styW^ 
Vqt the same reason I should not blame the 
despotism of the catholic religion, were it 
naivcrsally exercised by judicio^is men. 



But the de4potisin of stupidity is intolerable; 
mtd v)ide«er SecU in himself the power of 
YXfiMiing' it^ is bound to do so. Not from 
Giiprice> but a real and well-grounded 
ftviersion to the catholic chuich> do I laugh 
at her miserable trifles ; nor shall. I be hin- 
dered from so doing by the opinions of any 
"^ne* Silence I should regard as cowardice; 
knd wotfld only be sfiient when I saw the 
people cheerful, yirtuous^ industrious^ and 
flourishing. Tlien I should say^ it was in* 
different to me by what form of govern- 
ausnt or jeligioB this delightful end was at- 
tained. In a word, each mny be turned to 
the advantage of the people in the hands of 
wise men; but when biockliends, either 
spiritual or temporal^ sit at the helm, even 
deism becomes oppressive, and republican- 
ism insufferable. 

One chief otigect of the refined super- 
stition of the Neapolitans, is founded on the 
doctrine of purgatory. It is shameful to 
see how their pious simplicity is by this 
means abused. People masked and un- 
masked are to be seen daily and bourlj 
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running through the streets^ wiAbjgnjwrf 
boxes^ and in the most daipkaM€ ntMUier 
enticing the people to part with thmi mo- 
ney which they have with diffipi^ty earm^ 
or even be^ed. I have seen flames .prnnt* 
ed on many houses and churches^ among 
which several heads both old -and young 
appear with np-lifted hands supplicating 
the passers-by ; or even carved in wood> 
and placed in a the9irical style befote th6 
holy booth where a trade in masses is ear^ 
ried on. Immense ^ums must thus eterj^ 
year pass through the hinds of the priests/ 
far exceeding any royal revenue. I am ali^ 
most inclined to think that the government 
have done wisely in restoring the Jesuits j 
as this may prove a powerful means of sub* 
stituting a judicious priestly despotism for 
a stupid one. No more can at the instsuit 
be effected. 

In every church innurtjerablc masses are 
daily said, and even by several at tbe-45am« 
lime. The laziness of the Neapolitans finds 
daily and hourly its excufie in the churches. 
They must hear mass, that is a spiritual 

VOL. II. T 
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duty : they' infer, naturally efnough^ that tlie 
more they hear the belter; and thus crowd 
into the churches, while they let their cliil- 
'dreh starve at home. I think it must be 
' Very difficult to feel devotion in a place «o 
lii calculated to inspire it : where all is 
confusion and noise; and where the hefc^ 
tkal admirer of the arts walks about duritig 
the service, and can at pleasure have the 
^'ciirtain which conceals a fine ftlt'ar'-pieee 
drawn away, even at the moment when the 
priest consecrates the host. Inr this ibsn- 
ner I have for a few pence had many- pj€« 
tures shewn me^ without having ventured 
to desire it. • 

' Whoever is not satisfied with these proofs 
of the stupid superstition of the Neapolitans, 
let him recollect the blood of saint Janua- 
rius, which even yet on certain days " is 
liquefied. The thing is so well knoi^^n, and 
has been so frequently related, that I may 
spare myself the trouble of rep^atmg it. It 
is generally believed that the liquefseetion 
of the red matter is produced by the warmth 
of the priest's handls ; hut this is an error* 
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The small phial which canl«auoLS ,what is 
called the blood, is inclosed i^ a large glaaa 
bottle^ so as to leave au empty space, be* 
tween, which it would be difficult for th© 
warmth of a hand to penettate, . lYeU-in- 
fonned persons have assured ipie that the 
miracle is performed by cbemip^l means, and 
therefore sometimes requires so much lime i 
though: it cannot fail if the bottle is suffi- 
ciently i^haken. Few people, and ey^afew 
priests, are in the secret ; and amon^ the 
latter class there are otherwise reasonahle 
men who stedfastly believe in the. miracle. 
When general Championet entered . this 
city, he sent to request that the arch bishpp 
would liquefy the blood, in order to prove 
to the people the divine , mission of. f |;ie 
French. . At first the , jpaela^ refused ; , but 
wliei> thegeneral in/prn>e4 hini that if he 
continued obstinate, he wonld himself work 
tJ^ miracle, he yielxJed : for which the 
courts in my opinioju very unjustly, sejit 
him aftei:ward^ into exije. 

I have only a wovd to fiay on tlae un- 
.'fjeaniiness.pf yihe Neapolitans*, Yetl >vill 
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Bf^t assert that among the higher classes it 
tetends to their sitting-rooms, for I saw 
many among them both clean and elegant. 
Biit their houses extcinall}*, th<?ir passage^, 
halls, and stairs,^ equal every thing that cani 
be experienced in the dirtiest darkest alleys 
or bye-places of atiy populous city. 

Of the attention paid by' the greai-ild ^Ai 
sciences, the bookseller^' shopsi etrable Us to 
form'^n accurate estimate. TJi^re -ire hi- 
deed many of. these; but religious books,' 
and some transltttiojis froni foreigti lan- 
guagjesj ar^ all that they have to ofter the 
inquirer. iTfvWeWmp)ain,»thie' proprietors 
.answer with uie.caii'did "^'confession that 
iiobvdy vi .rsaples writes, jiooody reads'/ 
. anii con^i^cjuently hohoity buys books, ex- 
cept, whd) som^^ great man happens to pur- 
chase a coHccfion for shew.' The s^me 
may be said of paintings, which ar6 also 
tquglit only for fashion's sake. Witjl 
htatuary it is stUI worse : t have riot l>e6n 
able to discover a single' artist of aiiy elYil- 
nence in this line. Should there be oile, it 
niustbe only for sepulchral* brnamerits. 
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, li!et,U8 descend a step lower, to the mid-' 

dle.cla3$. In other countries this order is ' 
Composed of tradespeople and in^ri of let-^ 
teps. Here, however, there are np men 
letter? ^ and their place is filled up by the' 
lawyers, who are not much esteemed^ and 
1k|^os£, iiumber is equal to that of jthe' 
l^^coqi. A trifling circumstaoce has lately 
cpjute.to.^Uiy knowledge^ which is no proof 
of the strict decorum of this class: A (^er* 
man saw a handsome girl, the modjcst 
daughter of ^n attorney, at an open win- 
dow; who pleased him so miich/that '1^& 
wisl^ed to become acquainted with her. To^ 
accomplish this, he without ceremony Vroie 
her a note requesting a tneeting, ' T^ls 
was immediately answered ; the girt nib-' 
destiy informing him that his visit' 
would be very agreeable to her, and if he 
could let it take place in the evening hie 
would meet some of her relations also. He 
went, and found a respectable company; 
was kindly received, and repeated his visit 
frequently. It may be said that this was only 
laudable hospitality, and it would indeed 
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in Russia have been nothing remarkahter 
But hospitality is here unknown^ and it is 
much ipore probable that its place was sup- 
plied by mere speculation. Many similar 
anecdotes confirm me in this opinion.-^At 
the same time^ I know too little of the 
middle class to venture giving a judgment 
of its manners. But^ihis I know^ that it is 
as ignorant and superstitious as the higWr; 
. and that with them the lottery takes the 
place of rouge et noir among their superiors, 
and appears to be followed with equal 
ardour: ' '- 

I have been present at one drawing r"^' it 
is. a, popular spectacle which no stranger 
. oug^t to omit witnessing. A huinber 'of 
men drest in black, with curled Wrgs, 
a9semble in a large room at the town-Hall 
(vicaria) every fortnight for about a quar- 
ter, of an hour^ for which condescension 
they are amply paid. A charity-boy, as is 
usual in other countries, diaw^ the tiiimbers: 
he is hung over with relics ; and Defore he 
enters his office, is blessed by th^ priest^'isnd 
sprinkled with lioly-water. Nearly a thou- 
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sand; persons had forced themselves into 
the room ; and though every door and win- 
dow was open, yet the air was so impreg- 
nated with mephitic vapour^ that I will 
.venture to say it would extinguish a lighted 
candle. The shouting and hissing of this 
multitude is even worse than the horrible 
smell : I was often tempted to think myself 
in, a madhouse. Whenever one of tlie 
grave gentlemen who were to preside ov6r 
the, ceremony appeared, he was received 
with a loud and universal hiss for being ra- 
ther too late. — The turning of tlie wheel- 
was attended with a most hideous noise. 
The first-drawn ticket (taken from the boy 
hy one of the presidents, and given to a 
lazarone behind him) was received with 
universal applause^ and the building re- 
soanded with shouts. On the contrary, 
the second number was violently hissed. 
i— I now hastened out, for fear of being 
squee2;ed to death. 

On the stairs also I found business, was 
going fqrwai'd. A pious man had taken his 
station to beg money for the souls in pur- 



ga W y r ^ thh ^m 90 bad 8pec<iktion> partH 
ciilfurly before the dramng ; as >each their, 
wished; to procure the faTour of heaven.. 
Besides Ihis^ the stairs were filled wUh beg^ 
giog cripples; and^ that the leading fea* 
tnres of the Neapolitac^ obnrael^r might be 
complete (supefsttfeton, love of g^mv^, po*. 
y^rty, and filthiness)^ it was permitted for 
«very one to use the landisg^^plaee for .eas* 
iiig the necessities of uatai'e^ 

When I reached the street, I fouDd the 
crowd who were shouting above multiplied 
repeatedly. A li^eavy shower fell, hot no 
one.regiirded'itv Tl>e rabble, with and wilhr 
out umWellas Cormed a^ Icn^ thick line, 
fr^ai the vicariu to the buildiikg (at the dis-? 
tance of several -streets) where the priaet 
were paid. When a ticket o^f ;this descrip- 
tion waa drawni it wi^ ftnnoiMoei^d from a 
window to a pprjter- standing ilor that pur- 
pose in the street ; who inimiddiatelj pro* 
ceeded with the intelligence to the/before- 
mentioned house;,, ^topping how^^^ by the 
way to impart th^ joews to the aj^xioqt mul- 
titude. As soon as the mob perceived^ at a 
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dht3BioiCey one of lliede {knten/ail Was jkAw\ 
mid coiiftision; and th<miaad9\df tiaads^ 
were waving in the air> for ^lilhottt^tMing' 
bis hadd no Neapolitan ean speak; > F<^ 
lialf a minute every lip was in ndotion^la^ 
communicating the important bbseri^atiomi' 
whieh thift great event prodoeed: bnltfthit' 
storm 'was soon over^ and all still agltiBit 
tiU anotbet porter appeared $ who* with-* ir 
Mcond number created the same- upl'baiifv 
It was worth the trouble^ to wUnestr this 
scene. 

Hie rage for lotteries extend^^ itself 
farther here than any where eke, because 
superstition finds thereby an ample fleld'to 
work in. It is truly ridieuflous to se^^hat^ 
tiroes influence the Neapolitans in thefr> 
choice of numbers. Should any lot^nger 
who hais nothing else to do, write Eve Hum^' 
bers by chance upon a wftll, and reBJiark" 
that these will be sure to be prices; it 
is probable that out of ten persons^ 'whO' 
see the numbei^, eight ^il) cfaooise them; 
Tliis diabolical passion has seized the' lo^-^ 



e^l classes^ and every tattered beggar car* 
im -the .trifle he has. received to the lot- 
tery. ; . 

However dpirk the colours are in which I 
have sketched the . Neapolitan character^ 
th^y must become yet more so as I descend 
tojthe commpi;! people. With the vices, of 
/the gentry they, combine some whicb are 
pcop^ly their own ; yet men of respecta- 
bility and foreigners who have.pa^ed five- 
find^twea^y years hercj, assure. me that they 
9d?e..in reality true-hearted and generous. 
I . neither c^n nor wish to deny what 
■the^e . persona say^ for . they have had 
;top freqyeftt; oppprti^^ities of observiug 
them^. Tp ine. it is v^y clear that unculti- 
va^tsed people may con),mit great crime^^ and 
yet be really willing to do kind actions.; 
. their vices . being only .habits. 
. Theft i& hfre v^ry commoip, in spite of 
the punishmeuts by hanging and flogging. 
^A whimsical stu^y.ia (9ld of j^n ex^cytipner 
who took his shoes off undfi* ,tb^ gallows 
that he might asc^ryd th^ ladder, watbmiOie 
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ease; and while he was performiftg hig 
office, and all eyes were directed to ibe tin* 
happy criminal, another thief stole the 
shoes from under the gallows. Many 
sti-ange and severe police laws, ^Vhkh owe 
their origin to the present chief magistrate, 
the active duke of Ascoli, prove how ne* 
cessary it mnst have been to adept unusual 
measures against this vice. Every straisgei*, 
for example, who lodges at an inn, is re- 
quested by the landlord to deliver him a 
list of all the valuables he has with him. 
He is at liberty to refuse, but is to giVe 
the landlord a written declaration evea of 
this. But in case the landlord has neither 
this list nor a writteii refuiaal, and a robberyis 
committed in his house, ^till he must replace 
every thing. He is dlso obliged to do the 
same, should he neglect to inform the 
stranger of the regulation. This last, how- 
ever, appears to be generally the case ; for 
I only became acquainted with this custom 
by reading the printed police regulations, 
which I procured. We are, at all events, 
safest at an inn ; and therefore I advise no 
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Metpltvein a private nouse. ttiQUfi^i hk 
should find it sonoiewhat cfaeaper. 

uriog my stay at N^ples^ baron B j ^ 
a German, wlbo had taken furnishedlbosr. 
ings> found one evening npQn his- return, 
bome^ that all his property was stolen^ 
though he Hacl given his key to the fobt7^ 
man. The fellow was immediately taken 
into custody^ but boldly denied havinj^aW 
knowledge ofthe theft.'*— The Italian nired* 
servants are mdeed mostly the vilest set ot- 
thieves uppii earth. They, appear to' be 
worse paid here than in other cities, but . 
they kncrvv How-to recompense tliemseTve 
for tills s^minir moderation. It is an esta- 
blislied rule with the peri^on from whom a 
strangerhires a earriage^ to give them a cer* 
tarn sum daily ;'and hence they look very 
displeased ^ if We attempt to go f)n foot. 
They also purchase every thing which the 
stranger wants, and cbarge double ^qr it. 
It fs of no use that we buy for .ourselves : 
our servant stands i>ehind us; arid makes 
signs with his fingers to shew the fradesman 
how much to overcharge for hU advantage; 
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an'd should he iiot comply^ &e servant 
bnn«rs diim do iiiore'Ctt9toi]iers. It is to i)0 
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wished that prince Ascoli woufd give' soihe 
'-af bis attentioo to these fejlowtf. ,' 

Those who lend carriages (Tike the mn- 

* keepers) must be answerablefor every^ thmg. 
which may be stolen. out of theni^ and a^ 

r they can only seek recompense froiaa their 
. drivers, they must take- care that^the latter 
r^re honest. Every hired carriage is mg-rked 
riot only with a number, but al^o with' 
vthe place to which it belongs ; as* Naples, 

*Portici, &c. SlK)uld a travellep^ife robbed, 

- •- y -..'•*, ... :::.-:. *i%: ^.;,g ».ii}» 
.he na3 noihmg more to tio than give the 

police-otnce the tiumoer or the carnage l 

v4tnd evenithe has rio'witheiSs brthe'thpiif^, 

his own testimony will besufficient, ifne Ts a 

♦ person in odier respect^bfa good character. 
This latter circumstaiice is indeed so seven?: 
V against the owners of carnages, that I thinly 
^itvcari only be excused by some very 
•weighty reusoji ; and what, can this be but 

the increasing frequency of robberies, which 
it is expected by these xaeaxis tosuppiessf 



It is probable they have been productive of 
benefit; ibr except. the aboTe-meatioDed 
instance^ I bave* heard of none of the kind 
doi4itg: my stay^ and of picking pockets I 
mw nmbii^i«)j> 

Formerly liie Neapolitans had a freqnent 
habitof«tabbing^leabh other in the brjeast 
with knives on the* slightest qmarreL At 
'ppesont, however^ this: exists no more. We 
may "pass the streets by day or night as 
tecuDely as through our own upMtments. 
This happy change has ako be^n effected 
by a strict ordinance of the duke of Ascoli. 
No person whatever, except officers in nni- 
fbrm^'cim appear in the streets armed^ or 
ventmeito make any disturbance; for be- 
sides the punishment of the law^ the offender 
rficeivcsuipon the spot military eorrectioa, 
citbCTrwith a stick, whip, or the pill^iy. 
The pmii*le. has enforced respect for tbj^ae 
regtilations by, a newly^formed gu^irdi.dre^t 

in black andyello.w> and distingit^islwd frooi 
the common sbirri fay the. priyile^ od en* 

tering*housesand arrestiogiajiiy p^sou.w^lb- 
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otft di&tim?tioiftj iitot ees^eptiog officewi The 

1 The it^^yias: arej ik gesarftl .extr«<aely 

irritable and revengeful^ thoi]^.;nQt 1D«* 

lioious. >Iffi theiiirsi incBiiieDlis c^. thek fur j 

ithey are not masters 6£ them^Ivc»B. A^up* 

']^sed 'inj«iTy must: be revenged :<mI) the sjpot; 

^tld, if possible^ with aBtilettoi i psxce saw 

a ]^ If ho had been woimded by another ia 

the head with a atone^. \Ue ran after tbe 

^fieader^ but could oot overtak^^hinl. He 

fbKmed^with rage^ bit his whaadbercbief^ 

and tore it witji his teethe iThiB^iskraB^e 

^eruption' of his^ury often ^cetnvned;rami 

after' -he hadigone^ away^i^pavehtly quite 

(calm, I heard htm iMidd^al^-ogaja' iroarii^ 

lit a difitance^ and^aJvM jhimJ^gaipibitingbis 

kfisidkierohiefw' H^ this ifelk)\r caught ikis 

adversary^and not beenipre^iiduslydtfiianned 

of 4ife Isaife by tbe/beaefiireiit duke ef As- 

C0]i, 'he' ^i<^uki' ik6rie bei^ome a' murderer. : 

^ Ih ^e^'iiveHneift af' tbeiD ^ensatioBs^ tbe 

ItaliaAs^ltr^ (^Ml^i^eA^'for^they scream ; Jtbe 

ELassians boys^ for they sing ; the Germans 



^jrMths^ for they are viaiooaries ; the French 
men,, for they act ; the English sages, for 
^ey are silent. It is not uncommoa to hear 
sndi an outcry m the street, that we should 
believe there was nsMirder; and when we 
-mpproach^ find it only a friendly con versa- 
^n. It may be easily conceived that with 
sach irritability, the impure passions would 
become even frightful.— The detestable 
Greek passion ranges here at large, ener- 
vating the souls and bodies of its victims. 
The dergy^ and even its supreme head 
here^ are charged with living in familiar 
intercourse with this vice : but surely these 
are not so much to be blamed as the supe- 
riors of the catholic church, who could 
remedy the -evil by allowing the priests to 
marry, as long as this is refused ; and as 
lotig as the church obstinately and senses 
lessly persists io-a measure which not only 
HQture, but their own primitive writers dis-» 
approve, or at least have never recom* 
mended. Yet -even this vice is less hiju- 
rkms to the peace of socie^ than the de* 
strucftiod of connubial happiness, the seda^- 
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dag of womeat the prodacdoii of illegiU- 
aaate cbitdren^ and the thus rootiag up of 
domestLe felicity. 

The charge which is here laid against the 
aonks^ rests naturally upon uncertaia re- 
ports. The truth is covered with the veil 
of the church ; wbich> though torn^ no one 
dares to destroy. The comtcoa people are 
severely punished for it, as I have seen, by 
whipping through the streets; and one who 
liad added the crime of murder to his bru- 
tality, I saw hanged.-— As an exhibition of 
this latter description designates the cha* 
racteristic of the nation, I may be allowed 
to dwell upon it a short tinote. 

When the malefactor has received sen^ 
tence of death, he passes three days before 
his execution in a chapel adjoining the 
prison. Here he remains till his fatal hour 
arrives. The disguised white brotherhood 
I have before mentioned, never leave him 
for a moment : and they not only prepare 
liim for a christian death, but also provide 
for his body as w«U a» his soul ; supplying 
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him with whatever food he wants. The ex^ 
pence of this^ indeed, must he inconsider* 
able ; as the greatest luxury the poor sinner 
wishes^ is seldom more than a dish of maca* 
roni. I have been assured that they do 
even more : and if the culprit is father of a 
family, they lighten his breast of the care 
for his wife and children by promising to 
take care of them, and afterwards faithfully 
perfoim this engagement. If this is true, I 
willingly pardon them their ridiculous mas- 
querade. 

On the day of the execution, the people 
are running through the street during the 
whole morning to beg money for masses to 
redeem the soul of the criminal (though yet 
alive)from the pains of purgatory. Dudringthe 
preceding night a gallows is erected, geae- 
rally in the market-place (mercato); but 
so negligently and unconspicuously that a 
stranger would hardly conceive its use. It 
consists of merely a couple of small poets 
driven into the ground, and another laid 
across them. The whole apparatus is not 
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much higher than adoor^ and looks more like 
a field-gate than an instrument of capital 
punishment. A low inclosure of hoards^ 
slightly put together, and open on one side, 
surrounds it. 

I hired a window opposite to the scene. 
To avoid the pressure of the crowd, I drov« 
to the spot two hours before the execution, 
which was not to take place till four in the 
afternoon. The inclosure, however, was 
already surrounded by people. A detach- 
ment of dragoons was stationed in two lines, 
one on each . side. In every street were 
armed sbirri, and a patrole of them in the 
market-place. The multitude gradually 
collected by thousands, and soon presented 
an impressive spectacle. In Naples every 
window has a balcony, and every house a 
fiat roof. All these were crowded ; and as 
most of the roofs were without either a 
railing or parapet, and the people so rash 
as to stand close to the very edge, it was 
impossible to banish the reflection that 
should the least pressure take place in the 
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b(.«'c part^ those wfao stood before must be 
precipitated by dozens iato the street, and 
dashed to pieces. 

Towards four o'clock the market re- 
sembled a full-grown corn-field. A bum- 
ming like a distant waterfall filled the air; 
occasicHiallj interrupted by the voices of 
boys and women who had fruit or pastry to 
sell, for where human beings are collected 
selfishness will ever be found in one form or 
another. The number of spectators above 
and below I conceive^ upon a moderate 
calculation, to have amounted to twenty 
thousand. The populace.naturally pressed 
as near as possible to the inclosure which 
surrounded the gallows; and, no doubt, 
conceived themselv^Justified iji doing so, 
because many divipes^^ officers, and other 
well-drest persons^ 4iid' the same. But 
they had forgotten that the reign of liberty 
and tquaUty had been long s^t an ^nd here, 
and were rather roughly reminded of it by 
the dragoons ; for the commanding officer 
instead of having the ground previously 
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kept by a detachment on each side of the 
inclosure, allowed the soldiers to stand 
quietly looking on till the crowd had be- 
come impenetrable, and then ordered three 
or four men with drawn sabres to go among 
them. The soldiers, in order to appear 
of the more importance, gallopped like 
madmen into the crowd ; cutting among 
them with their sabres as if they bad beeii 
so many thistles. Such conduct was .un^- 
seasonable and disgusting, and I confess [ 
was astonished at the composure with which 
this outrage was received. Whose fault 
would it have been if a tumult had arisen ? 
if the offended populace had dragged one 
of the dras:oous from his horse, and murder 
had ensued ? I know that the people alone 
would have been punished: and yet the 
commanding officer was the first and only 
person guilty. 

It was near four o'clock when the bustle 
in a neighbouring street announced the ar- 
rival of the chief performer in this tragedy. 
In the front, between four or five dragoons. 
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rode a ragged fellow carrying a red flag : 
and his horse was led by just such another. 
These were the executioners. When they 
came under the gallows, one of them 
planted the bloody standard in the ground, 
and left it wavinu:. He then look off his 
coat, turned up his sleeves, and entertained 
himself merrily with the by-standers. I 
thought him, in that moment, Satan per- 
sonified. A full half-hour before the arri- 
Tal of the executioners, four of thedisguis- 
cd white brotherhood had brought a bier, 
and sat down upon it to rest themselves. 
The scene of action was now horribly 
decorated: exhibiting' the gallows with 
the rope, and the ladder resting upon it; 
the bier, upon which leaned the four spec- 
tres ; the hangman, with his turned up 
sleeves and his^ infernal grin ; an assistant 
who resembled him ; and hear thenj the 
bloody banner. -My heart recoiled whhin 
me. 

A long train ofsbirri now approached, in 
the midst of whom flamed the torclii^s of 
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the white brothers, preceded by a cross 
carried high above the heads of the muhi- 
tude. The poor wretch was dragged through 
the town to a church, where he received the 
last spiritual offices; and then led on foot^ 
or rather carried (for he was half-dead when 
he arrived), to the place of execution. Here 
he was allowed to kneel a few minutes ;- 
. after which the hangman placed the rope 
on his neck, and ascended the ladder. The 
criminal followed him, to my astonishment, 
almost without tlie help of the assistaht ex- 
ecutioner; slowly and cautiously indeed, 
his hands being bound. His facfe was un- 
-covered. Helajid no sooner ascended, than 
the executionei*^ fastened the rope to the 
gallows ; but was so long about it, that I 
• conceive this delay must have been dread- 
ful for the culprit. In the mean time the 
white brother? endeavoured to shorten the 
time by prayers : and one of them, raising 
the cross to him, harangued audibly on the 
joys which awaited him in the lap of 
•eternity; for which, however, the sallow 



paleness of death that overspread hi^ couti^ 
tenance did not express much eagerness. 
At length the hangman had fixed his knot: 
when^ taking the malefactor bj the body^ 
he threw him, down from the ladder ; and 
at the same instant springing upon hi» 
shoulders^ rode upon him^ and endeavoured 
to dislocate his neck^ while his assistant 
hung on the feet of the unfortunate wretch> 
and swinging about with him in the air, 
pulled them down with all his strength, 
I do not deny that this metlK)d of hanging 
may be advantageous for the criminal, as 
he can by no means suffer long in whatever 
way the knot may be tied. But the spec-' 
tacle afforded by thus strangling a human 
creature is horrible. The four white mask» 
continued to hold the cross close before 
the face of the poor wretch, and to pray, . 
after his neck was dislocated ; perhaps to 
conceal the horrid physiognomy.— When 
the executioner thought the man was dead, 
he did not take the trouble of descending 
by the ladder, but let himself very ec^mmo- 
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diously slide down the body. I should 
have liked to see the sleep of this fellow the 
following night : if it was a quiet one^ it 
presented the most keen satire up€»i huma- 
nity. 

Hitherto the populace had been very 
quiet ; but as soon as they saw the criminal 
hangings they ran away (as if it had been 
preconcerted) on all sides with a loud out' 
cry^ and then suddenly tarned back again 
to view the remainder of the tragedy. It 
is impossible for me to account for this 
universfetl and sudden movement. A friend 
who stood near me said he had witnessed 
the same at another recent execution^ and 
had then regarded it as a symptom of dis- 
approbation ; partly arising from the exe- 
cutioner's having tortured the criminal^ and 
partly because the offence was merely that 
of having qlipped the Neapolitan piastres^ 
which damaged coin the treasurer after- 
wards bought in at a cheap rate^ and liaving 
stamped it with a new edge^ issued it again 
for the full value. It must be confessed^ 



4f the anecdote is 'tine, it is doubtful »A# 
^hpuld properly have been hanged^ and 
■that a sign of dissatisfaccion among the 
people was not to be coRdemned. But in 
the present instance no grounds for such a 
deling existed, and the executioner per- 
^formed his part like a proficient. It re- 
mains to tne inexplicable ^hat the people 
-meant by running and their outcry. This 
•motion of ten or fifteen thousand persons at 
'^the same instant, was indeed enough to in- 
' spire terror; but it was immediately over. 
•They looked on peaceably while the body 
•was being taken from the gallows, laid upon 
Hhe bier, and carried away by the white 
'brothers. 

During* the whole execution, the inclo- 
»sure had' been surrounded by sbirri, though 
with averted faces. The Blues, a regiment 
consisting almost entirely of foreigners, 
were nearly all in the market-place : un- 
armed it istrue^ and only as spectators; but, 
no doubt, privately arranged for action 
«^hould theyhaviebe^n wanted. Except these. 
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no soldiers wcjre to be seen ; apd it is there- 
fore but fair to conclude that this regimeot 
is composed of hanrging amateurs. 

'Btit toretum to my sketch of the popular 
leharacter. — That the Neapolitan rabble are 
lazyyis what I will not positively af&rm, 
though it has been asserted- so often. They 
-have no employmenty and therefore mu9t 
-be idle; they are thus 4azy by habit^ but 
-not by nature. It is ti'ue, there are at all 
-hours of the 'day thousands of idlers stand- 
ing in the streets; but let only an oocupa- 
•tion be given them. If ihe government 
•knew how to profit by their power^ they 
might eflSect much with these people. The 
-mechanics are always to be seen indus- 
•triously working before their doors; but 
what are the thirty or forty thousand laza* 
roni to do ? If no occupation-is ^iven them> 
they must finally become common thieves ; 
and, naturally enough, from this all other 
vices must fliDw. Yet I must coafess^'tfant 
they are abstemious, for I have -never 
seen a drunkard among them. 
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From these slight observations^ I fbink 
I may venture to conclude that the higher 
classes in Naples are incorrigible ; that the 
present generation of them is quite de- 
graded; and that nothing but a gradual 
and suitable education^ perhaps by the 
help of the Jesuits^ can ever radically 
«mend them* But as to the common peo- 
ple, on the contrary, let them only have 
tmploymtnt, and lighten the yoke of super- 
stition a little, they will soon become in- 
dustrious, honest, and opulent* 

I cannot close this subject without men* 
tioning one more particular in the Neapo- 
litan character, with which it is at this 
moment strongly impressed. I mean their 
bitter hatred of the French. From the 
highest to the lowest, this sentiment is 
deeply rooted. They give themselves no 
trouble to conceal it ; and I have heard ex- 
pressions, the imprudence of which (having 
been uttered to a stranger) could only be 
excused from the fullness of their hearts. 
Their hatred is only equalled by their fear : 
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thej submit to every thing ; and bow their 
necks to the yoke of arrogance which^ out 
of their own country^ is so peculiar to the 
French. One of my friends lately saw a 
drunken French soldier intrude upon and 
insult a Neapolitan officer, without the lat- 
ter venturing to have him arrested ; and he 
was even at last obliged to take refuge in a 
iCofFee-house, and escape by a back-door, 
to avoid further abuse and ill-treatment. It 
is true, when the French ambassador, Al- 
quier, hears of such things, he has the 
oflFenders punished very severely ; but the 
victor finds always in the flight of the van- 
quished a fresh instigation to wanton out- 
rage. For this reason the Neapoli^ns go 
as much as possible out of the way of the 
French. — A striking example of this has 
come within my own knowledge. A Ger- 
man merchant happened accidentally to fall 
into company with some French officers. 
They went together to see the royal porce- 
lain manufactory, and the officers wished 
to make some purchases. They all, how- 
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ever,, were refused admittance; under the 
pretext that- a previous express permission 
was necessary. When the merchant after- 
wards separated from the officers^ he was 
called back^ and informed that he was at 
liberty to see the manufactory at pleasure. 
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